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Happy  anniversary,  Eppie! 

oufAnn  ^ 
Lamders 

. . .  adviser  to  millions 
for  20  years 


Eppie  Lederer  began  her  career  with  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times  20  years  ago  this  month. 

She  had  never  written  a  line  for  publication,  but  her 
dedication  to  readers’  needs  and  her  drive  to  be  best 
in  her  field  quickly  won  legions  of  fans  and  wide¬ 
spread  recognition — some  of  which  is  shown  at  right. 

Today  Ann  Landers  is  featured  in  811  newspapers 
with  a  readership  of  more  than  60  million.  She  re¬ 
ceives  over  1,000  letters  per  day,  consults  with  top 
authorities  in  every  field  to  make  sure  her  advice  is 
sound,  and  regularly  refers  troubled  readers  to  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  agencies  designed  to  help  them. 

We  are  proud  of  our  20-year  association  with  Ann 
Landers.  Her  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature,  quick 
mind  and  direct  personality  shine  brightly  through 
her  column.  She  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“The  Bright  One.” 


•  Woman  of  the  year  for  six  national 
organizations. 

•  Member  of  Visiting  Committee  for 
the  Board  of  Overseers  for  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

•  Trustee  for  the  tVlenninger  Foun¬ 
dation. 

•  Member  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  Spon¬ 
sors  Committee. 

•  Board  member  of  National  Derma¬ 
tology  Foundation,  Chicago  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Institute,  National  Board 
of  the  Ameiican  Cancer  Society. 

•  Winner  of  President’s  citation  for 
work  on  alcoholism. 

•  One  of  the  most  admired  women 
in  the  world,  according  to  Gallup 
Polls. 

•  Rated  by  DPI  as  one  of  the  10  most 
influential  women  in  the  United 
States. 


CHICACO 

Sui\-lim.es 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP  •  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Every  fall,  two  significant  events  take  place 
—  children  start  a  new  season  of  school,  and  the 
television  industry  starts  a  new  season  of  pro¬ 
gramming. 

For  the  children,  it's  a  new  experience:  new 
teachers,  new  friends,  new  ideas. 

For  TV  viewers,  it's  the  same  old  thing:  the 
same  old  detective  shows,  the  same  old  doctor 
shows,  the  same  old  soap  operas. 

True,  many  TV  shows  do  have  audiences; 
but  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  just  how  large 
they  are? 

The  figures  reported  by  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducer  of  television  audience  data,  clearly  show 
that  there  is  no  single  program  now  on  television 


in  the  Albany  SMSA  that  reaches  more  house¬ 
holds  than  does  the  daily  combination  of  the 
Times  Union  and  the  Knickerbocker  News. 

For  example,  our  daily  combination  reaches 
almost  36,000  more  households  in  the  SMSA  than 
does  ‘All  in  the  Family,'  one  of  the  top-rated 
shows  on  television. 

Sounds  impossible  —  but  it's  true.  And  we'd 
like  to  prove  it  to  you.  Please  call  us  at  (518) 
453-5419  so  we  can  make  an  appointment  to 
show  you  the  facts. 

To  help  insure  a  successful  new  season, 
consider  the  Times  Union  and  the  Knickerbocker 
News  in  your  next  media  plan. 


Sources:  ABC  Audit,  9/30/74 

Nielsen  Station  Index,  5/75 

H(:f)ft:st}ntt:tl  liy  Atlvfutisinti  Stuvicr:.  Inc 


The  start  of  a  new  season... 


Morning  and  Sunday  Times  Union*  Evening  Knickerbocker  News/Union  Star 


With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 

Editor  &  Publisher  published  weekly 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community — editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1975 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 

E&P  Year  Book  published  April  1975 

Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  600  pages.  Tear  Here 


Please  send  me: 

•  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
D  one  year,  $  I  2.50  Q  years,  $23.00  O  three  years,  $30.00 

**E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Q|D''S  om.in  ^  ‘  '  per  Lopv.QBulk  orders  (5  or  mure;  $18.00  ca . 

No.  of  Copies 

«*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  —  Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

Q  1976  editii.-n,  ^>20.00  per  copy.DBulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $18.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 


Name . 

Company . Position, 

Address  . 


City 


State 


HOME  ADDRESS 

BILL  ME  BILL  MY  COMPANY 


. Zip . 

OFFICE  ADDRESS 

PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 


‘Payment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge 
*  *U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  $35.00  a  year. 
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Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaper  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields.  $12.50  per  year. 
f32  issues) 


1976  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1976  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $20. 
per  copy.  (502  pages) 


1975  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 
Over  600  pages— directory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $20.  per  copy. 


MAH  THt  ORDER  CARDS  BELOW— NO  POSTAGE  NECESSARY  IN  U.S. 


RRST  CLASS 
Permit  No.  172 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Pottage  Stamp  Neoenaiy  If  Mailed  in  the  United  Statea 


Postaqc  will  be  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


To  All  Publishers  and  ABC  Member  Representatives 

4  prop€»sal  to  ehani^c^  the'  Bulk  Sales  Rule  • . . 


N>ill  h»‘  to  lli(‘  iiu'mlMTsliip  at  llif  annual  \ntlil 

Bureau  nl  ( .ireulalions  ineeliiif:  tn  l»e  heltl  ()el()l)er  22-23. 
mT.")  at  the  Bosal  ^ork  Hotel  in  Toronto,  (.aiuula. 

The  proposal  is  to  iueliule  in  Net  Paid  (.ireulation  those 
eoj)i«’s  now  heinj;  sold  in  hulk  to  hotels,  motels,  rt'stau- 
rants.  airlines  and  hos(utals.  If  this  proposed  ehan<;e  is 
passed  MU’,  will  lose  ereditahilit\  and  return  to  the  da\s 


prior  to  IU2U  when  publishers  found  it  neeessar\  to  pass 
the  present  Bulk  Sales  Buie  heeaust'  <,f  gross  abuses. 

The  basic  principle  of  MU.  was  estahlisherl  to  insure  that 
tile  indi\idual  recipient  paid  for  the  newspaper,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  .’’)t)'-(  of  the  advertised  price  rather 
than  the  owner-operator  who  would  indiseriminatelv  give 
the  paper  awav.  Anv  deviation  from  the  basic  standard 
would  (h'strov  61  vears  of  ereditahilitv . 


Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  publishers  must  vote  AGAINST 
the  change  in  the  Bulk  Sales  Rule; 


Confusion  Hon  Id  Roign 

Mow  woiiki  the  directors  of  .ABI!  he  aide  to  interfiret  the 
proposed  ehatige’;'  Would  the  following  he  iiteluded: 
('.onvaleseeiit  homes’:'  Buses  and  trains’:'  .Apartments’.''  Or 
other  similar  estahlishmetits  where  the  owner-operator 
would  pay’:' 

.Abuses  Hith  Returns 

The  gross  ahuses  which  resnitt'd  in  the  1929  rtiles  changt* 


would  return.  How  could  a  puhlisher  avoid  htiying  hack 
uttread  copies  picked  up  hy  individuals  who  would  resell 
copies  to  an  enterprisitig  dealer  or  route  manager  at  2'  or 
3*  per  copy.  Stich  malpractices  in  false  rettirns,  as  unsold 
copies,  cost  the  puhlisher  in  I  wavs:  (a.)  loss  of  real  net 
paid  circulation  figures:  (h.)  loss  of  revenue;  (c.)  unnec¬ 
essary  distrihution  cost;  (d.)  waste  of  news  print. 


The  Creditability  of  ABC  is  at  Stake 

All  member  representatives  must  do  one  of  two 
things: 

01.  Attend  the  Toronto  meeting  on  Oet.  22  &  23 
and  vote  AGAINST  the  change: 

02.  Vt  rite  on  the  front  of  your  form  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  proxy  the  follow  ing  Statement: 


THIS  PROXY  MUST  BE  VOTED  AGAINST 
ANY  PROPOSAl.  TO  CHANGE  PRESENT 
ABC  RULES  COVERING  BULK  SAI.ES  BY 
NEWSPAPERS.  Your  Proxy  must  he  filed  at 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  in  (Chicago  not  later 
than  5:00  P.M.  October  15,  1975. 


COMMITTEE  AGAINST  REVISION 


William  Merritt 

The  Washington  Star,  Washington,  D  C. 


Grover  Friend 

BeaverCountyTimes,  Beaver,  PA 


Frank  L.  Hill 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
San  Diego,  CA 

C  R.  Middleton 

TheSpectatot 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Roy  S.  Henderson 

South  Bend  Tribune 

South  Bend,  l  N 

Dan  Wright 

Star-Tribune 

Casper,  WY 

Wayne  MeWiI  liams 
Times-News 

Twin  Falls,  ID 

Virgil  Fassio 

The  Tribune 

Chicago,  IL 

David  Fluker 

Times- 1  ndependent 

St.  Petersburg,  FL 

Thomas  Hooker 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  PA 

Leon  S.  Reed 

Arkansas  Gazette  Company 
Little  Rock,  AR 

Rollie  W.  Harris 

Gazette 

Billings,  MT 

Jack  F.  Patterson 

The  Washington  Post 
Washington,  D  C. 

Robert  M.Caples 

The  Register 

Santa  Ana,  CA 

L.  Scott  Olsen 

News  Tribune 

Woodbridge.  NJ 

Richard  J.  Lakus 

Worcester  Telegram  .  Gazette 
Worcester,  MA 

Fred  Engard 

Spokesman- Review 

Spokane,  WA 

Frank  W.  Arnold 

News  .  Observer  Publishing  Co. 
Raleig^  NC 

William  E  Miller 
Enterprise-Press 

Riverside,  CA 

William  Shipe 

News-Journal 

Wilmington,  DE 

RichardC.  Hinman 

Brunswick  Times  Record 
Brunswick,  ME 

Richard  W.  Lane 
Register-Guard 

Eugene,  OR 

Arthur  Diaz 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

St  Louis,  Mo 

John  MacDonald 

Courier-News 

Elgin,  IL 

Glenn  P.  List 

News  American 

Baltimore,  MD 

Arthur  N.  Ferrucci 

Register  Publishing  Company 
New  Haven,  CT 

MelvinG.  Carlisle 

The  Waco  Tribune-Herald 
Waco,  TX 

Joseph  Shorr 

The  Woonsocket  Call 
Woonsocket,  R 1 

Donald  E.  Lipp 

AAadison  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Madison,  Wl 

George G  Bent,  Jr. 

Times  World  Corporation 
Roanoke,  VA 

Robert  Stenger 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland,  OH 

Bob  Stephens 

The  Sherman  Democrat 
Sherman,  TX 

George  J.  Vanelli 

The  Oregonian 

Portland,  OR 

William  Jardine 
MinneapolisStar  .  TribuneCo. 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Helge  Holm 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
Oklahoma  City,  OK 

V.  Don  Davis 

Jeffersonian  Company 
Cambridge,  OH 

Leroy  Stewart 

Midland  Reporter  Telegram 
Midland,  TX 

John  T.  Shannon 

Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland,  OH 

Charles  R  Bowie 
News-Palladium 

Benton  Harbor  Ml 

Dale  A.  Kelly 

Capital-Journal 

Topeka,  KS 

Walter  P.  Santel 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Cincinnati,  OH 

Faires  Kuykendall 

F ort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Fort  Worth,  TX 

Donald  W  Martens 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Cedar  Rapids,  lA 

Howard  Hosek 

Denver  Post 

Denver,  CO 

Don  Grieve 

The  Sun 

Vancouver  9,  B.C.,  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


THE 

NEWS  IS 
THE  MOST 
POWERFUL 
MEOlUM  IN 
BUFFALO 


HERE'S  PROOE.. 

In  1974  n.ition;)!  advertisers  t)lac(;d  more  than  77%  of  their 
daily  ROP  newsiiaijer  dollars  with  The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
That  same  year  almost  500  products  and  services  were  adver¬ 
tised  EXCLUSIVELY  in  Ttie  News 

The  News  f6  day)  also  ()ufilished  more  Image  in  all  categories 
than  tfie  other  newsfratier  (7-day) 

Over  11.500  000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advedising 
Over  7  895.000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising 
Over  3  360  000  MORE  lines  of  Classified  advertising 
Over  674  000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General  advertising 
Over  259  000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising 
Daily  vs  daily  The  News  leads  the  ottier  newspa|ier  in  31  of  the 
32  Media  Records  retail  classifications  including... 

91%  of  all  Dt^parfmenf  Store  Lin.ige 

92%  of  all  Furniture  and  Ajipliance  Linage 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

77%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linatje 

70%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store*  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index  1972  details  the  readership  of  The 
News-  An  audience  unmatched  t)y  any  medium  in  Buffalo 


Daily  News  Audience  %  of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers  54% 

Total  Women  Readers  56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49)  66% 

Total  Men  Readers  52°o 

Adult  Readers  with  tiousehold  income 
of  $  1 5.000  or  more  62°o 


Sources  Media  FTecords  1974 

Simmons  Local  Index  1972 

Buffalo  Ev  ening  News 

One  News  Plaza  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


SEPTEMBER 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Re¬ 
gion  Conference.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club.  Harwichport.  Cape  Cod. 
Mass. 

28-Oct.  1 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Central  Region  Con¬ 
ference.  Hilton  Hotel.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

28-Oct.  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for 
Newspapers  under  75.000  circulation.  Reston.  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  Seven 

Springs  Resort.  Champion.  Pa. 

2 —  Fall  Meeting.  Newspaper  Comics  Council.  Union  League  Club.  New  York 

City. 

2- 3 — Southern  Production  Program.  Inc.  Annual  Meeting.  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Dallas.  Tex. 

3- 12 — DPI  Edicon.  Inter-Continental  Hotel.  London.  England 
5-11 — Newspaper  Week. 

5-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn.  Southern  Region  Confer¬ 
ence.  Tampa.  Fla. 

5-8 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  Secrecy.  Government  and  the  Public,  U.  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

5-10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  III. 

5- 1 1 — Annual  Photo  Workshop  of  the  U.  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Nevada.  Mo. 

6- 9 — School  Crisis  Conference.  Washington  Journalism  Center. 

Washington,  D  C. 

6-10 — Basic  Offset  Press  and  Plate,  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training 
Seminar,  Easton,  Pa 

6-10 — Camera  Techniques.  ANPA  Research  Institute  Training  Seminar. 
Easton,  Pa. 

6-10 — World  Press  Institute  1 5th  Anniversary  Year  Commemoration.  Maca- 
lester  College.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

8-10 — Catholic  Press  Assn  Midwest-Eastern  Conference,  Sheraton  Cadil¬ 
lac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

8- 10 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Annual  Meeting.  Benjamin 

Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9- 10 —  Medicine  and  the  Media  "  Conference  Medical  Center,  University  of 

Rochester.  Rochester.  N  Y. 

9- 12 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Annual  National  Meeting,  Sheraton 

Inn-Skyline  East,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

10- 12 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Assn..  Rameda  Inn,  Carbondale.  III. 

11 -  International  Newspaper  Carriers  Day. 

11- 13 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Conference.  Seven 

Springs,  Champion,  Pa. 

12- 14 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Conference, 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Greenville.  S.C. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Semi¬ 
nar.  Reston.  Va. 

14- 17 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.  Annual  Convention, 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Annual  Sales  Seminar, 

Ahwahnee  Hotel.  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

15-17 — Catholic  Press  Assn.  Southern  Region  Conference.  Holiday  Inn 
Downtown.  Mobile,  Ala. 

15-18— National  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Hotel  Sahara.  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Annual  Meeting.  Copley  Plaza. 
Boston,  Mass. 

19 — American  Council  on  Education  for  Journalism  Fall  Meeting,  Chicago. 
III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Assn  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago.  III. 

19-21 — OhioCirculation  Managers  Assn.  Fall  Meeting,  ColumbusSheraton, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

19-22 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  Annual 
Meeting,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

19-22 — ANPA-NPRA  Personnel  Workshop.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  O  Hare 
Airport.  Chicago.  III. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Assn  Western  Region  Confer¬ 
ence.  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

19- 24 — Inter  American  Press  Assn.  Annual  Membership  Meeting,  Sao 

Paulo,  Brazil. 

20- 24 — Electronic  Editing  for  the  Newsroom.  ANPA  Research  Institute 

Training  Seminar.  Easton.  Pa. 

22-23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto.  Ont 
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get  more  news 
inthe 

Herald  American. 

Here’s  proof. 

THE  HERALD 
Morning  &  Sunday 
News  Linage 

24,763,326 


(Source:  Media  Records  1974) 

Line  for  line,  last  year,  the  Boston  Herald  Ameiican  and  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  gave  New  England  more  news.'’'  More  news  than  the  morning  and 
Sunday  Globe  combined  —  322,242  lines  more,  to  be  exact.  That’s  like  getting 
134  extra  pages  of  morning  news,  when  you  get  the  Herald  Amencan.  News  that 
covers  Boston  and  the  suburbs.  New  England,  the  Nation  and  the  world,  in  depth. 

More  news,  more  readers.  It’s  made  the  Herald  New  England’s  largest 
morning  daily  newspaper.  It  explains,  too,  why  more  and  more  advertisers  rely 
on  the  Herald.  Our  news  has  a  way  of  attracting  a  crowd. 

Boston  Herald  American 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 

*Run  Of  Paper 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Sei-v'iee  Ine.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GLOBE 

Morning  &  Sunday 
News  Linage 

24,441084 


¥>ur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start  How  do 
you  go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding'? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service 
designed  to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write 
about  an  insurance-related  topic -a  publication 
called  Insurance  Backgrounder 

Each  Backgrounder  fills  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field 
The  first  six  cover  Highway  Boobytraps,  " 

“Federal  Flood  Insurance,  Your  Car's  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,"  The  Arson  Epidemic, '  “Why  You 
Can  t  Read  Your  Insurance  Policy,"  and 
“No-Fault  Auto  Insurance:  Federal  or  State'?  ’ 

New  Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm  s  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don  t  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  six 
Backgrounders,  write  to; 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

TRUTH  TO  TELL — Most  newspapers  correct  their  own  er¬ 
rors  in  print  uncter  a  “Corrections”  line  or  “Settinjj  the 
Record  Straight”  or  “VV'e  Befj  Your  Pardon.”  But  the  lioca 
Raton  (Fla.)  \rws  notes  frankly  the  “Dumb  Things  We 
Did.” 

♦  *  « 

“I  DON'T  WANT  A  PARROT  FOR  A  ROOM-MATE.  Who’s 
doinn  your  pasteups,  anyway?”  wrote  Mickey  Levy  to  the 
\Vaxhin!/ton  Rost  letters  column.  Levy  explained  he  was 
seriously  trudiriiijr  through  Post  classifieds  on  a  rainy 
Sunday  afternoon  lookintj  for  someone  to  share  a  place 
with  and  came  upon  this:  “Nr.  ZOO,  N.W.,  Oxon  Hill  and 
there  it  is:  Parrot  .African  t^ray  2  yrs.  hand-tamed  talks 
some.” 

“Maybe,”  added  Levy  in  a  P.S.  “you  ou^hta  pet  the  par¬ 
rot  in  touch  with  the  person  who  has  a  place  near  the  zoo.” 

*  *  * 

THE  ULTIMATE  BICENTENNIAL  CUT— In  reporting  a 
legislative  council’s  review  of  educational  and  institu¬ 
tional  hudjjets  in  Vir>::inia,  a  paragraph  in  the  RtHiaoke 
Times  explained:  “The  council  also  has  been  urged  by  the 
governor  to  hold  research  and  public  service  spending  to 
the  1775-7(5  level  .  .  .” 

“I  guess  it’s  a  sign  that  the  Bicentennial  is  more  on 
people’s  minds  than  we  might  imagine,”  suggests  Jenkins 
M.  Robertson,  university  editor  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University. 

*  *  * 

CREDIBILITY  COMMENT — Today’s  Chuckle,  a  one-liner 
from  the  Los  -Angeles  Times  Syndicate  observes:  “The  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  reader  today  can’t  decitle  whether  the 
world  is  growing  worse,  or  whether  the  reporters  are  just 
working  harder.” 


EVERY  YEAR,  Bish  Thompson  observes  in  his  K vansvitle 
(Ind.)Prc.s.s  column,  he  gets  from  three  to  seven  invitations 
to  attend  writers’  workshops — which  proliferate  at  mid¬ 
west  colleges.  He  told  readers  he’s  never  gone  to  one.  “I 
stand  in  such  awe  of  accomplished  writers  that  it  takes  all 
the  nerve  I  have  to  pen  a  note  to  the  dry  cleaner  to  tell  him 
those  are  raspberry  jam  stains  on  my  best  pants.” 

But,  Bish  adds,  one  of  the  high  points  in  what  he  laugh¬ 
ingly  calls  his  “career”  came  when  Indiana  University 
asked  him  to  attend  a  workshop  as  a  faculty  member  and 
“give  a  lecture  on  how  to  write  funny.”  He  can’t  recall 
what  he  said  during  the  ordeal  but  remembers  “they  were 
kind.” 

Bish  has  his  own  writing  critic  somewhere  in  the 
Kvansville  area — there  is  a  school  teacher  who  cuts  para¬ 
graphs  from  his  column,  underlines  grammatical  errors  in 
red  ink,  and  sends  them  along  anonymously. 

*  *  * 

NOW,  ABOUT  THOSE  *)&’(”  PHOTOGRAPHERS— Harrison 
H.  Holton  in  Sacramento  had  no  sooner  got  the  September 
l.'I  issue  of  E  &  P  at  his  “far  west  outpost”  than  he  read  the 
Catch-lines  item  about  “jackass  photographers.”  It  re¬ 
minded  him  of  an  incident  witnessed  in  the  Pentagon  years 
ago. 

-A  group  of  newsmen  were  kept  waiting  outside  the  office 
of  a  civilian  dignitary  until  photographers  were  through 
taking  pictures.  When  they  did  come  out,  one  of  the  report¬ 
ers  griped  to  a  passing  photographer,  “How  come  ive  have 
to  wait  until  you  guys  take  your  pictures?” 

Snapped  back  the  man  with  the  camera,  “Haven’t  you 
learned  yet,  buster,  that  a  photographer  is  a  reporter  with 
brains?” 

*  *  * 

TELLING  IT  LIKE  IT  IS,  LITERARY  STYLE— The  Carrollton 
(Ky.)  \ews-l)emocrat  uses  as  its  page  one  slogan,  “With¬ 
out,  or  with,  offense  to  friends  or  foes,  I  sketch  your  world 
exactly  as  it  goes.”  The  signature?  Lord  Byron. 

*  «  « 

TITLE  TIME — Ellis  Morris  writes  “From  the  Morris 
Chair”  column  for  the  Barnstable,  Dennis  and  Yarmouth 
Register  on  Cape  Cod. 
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What  is  evidence? 

Sepai'citinff  all  the  le^al  K<>l>hl<?deKook  from  the  facts,  the  case  of 
the  State  of  F'lorida  ajjainst  the  Fort  Mifem  \etrs-l*resn  ovei-  some 
tape  recordinpTs  boils  down  to  this; 

1.  Reporters  must  take,  transcribe  and  file  notes  and  recordinjrs 
of  all  interviews  with  susj)icious  characters  and  suspected  crimi¬ 
nals  on  the  assumption  they  will  become  part  of  a  court  recoi’d  one 
day;  or, 

2.  All  notes  and  recordings  of  any  kind  must  be  filed  in  per¬ 
petuity  just  in  case  they  are  evei'  i-equested  by  a  judge,  a  pro¬ 
secutor  or  a  defense  attorney  because  today’s  innocent  bystander 
may  be  tomorrow’s  sus{)ect. 

In  either  case,  reporters  are  thus  cast  in  the  role  of  criminal 
investigators  providing  evidence  for  a  possible  criminal  action. 
They  automatically  become  an  arm  of  the  coui’t.  They  are  no  longer 
independent  news  gathei-ers  and  reporters  to  the  public. 

This  is  one  lousy  can  of  worms  if  the  courts  uphold  the  contention 
of  the  Florida  officials. 

Talk  about  a  “chilling  effect!”  Can  you  imagine  any  prominent 
person — honest  or  suspect — talking  frankly  to  a  rej)orter  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  notes,  tapes,  etc.,  may  eventually  become  court 
property  in  a  test  of  some  as  yet  unindictable  offense? 
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6  mo  average  net  paid  June  30,  1975 — 25,221 
Renewal  rate — 77  23®© 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22.  1684.  Newspaperdom  established 
March.  1892.  the  Fourth  Estate  March  1.  1894  Editor  & 
Publisher.  June  29.  1901.  Advertising.  January  22. 
1925 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H  Walker  Jr 


Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo  Carla  Rupp 
Lenora  Williamson  Earl  W  Wilken  Edito¬ 
rial  Assistant:  Jane  Levere 
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White  House  Fellows 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  the  establishment  of  the 
White  House  Fellowshij)  program  on  Oct.  3,  19()4.  Prompted  by  a 
suggestion  from  former  Secretary  of  HEW  John  W.  Gardner,  then 
presvident  of  the  Carnegie  Coriioration,  the  program  sought  to  draw 
bright,  young  people  to  VV’ashington,  without  the  impetus  of  crisis, 
for  a  close  look  at  the  jirocess  of  government.  Persons  of  all  occujia- 
tions  between  23  and  3(5  years  of  age  can  apply  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  various  Washington  capacities  at  government  salaries 
up  to  $31,80(5  per  year. 

Fourteen  b’ellows  for  1975-7(5  have  just  been  announced  making 
182  that  have  participated  in  1 1  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  but  not 
noteworthy,  that  of  that  number  only  three  with  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials  have  been  included:  one  from  broadcasting,  one  is  now  a 
newspaiHM’  publisher,  and  one  was  a  former  wire  service  alumnus. 

It  seems  to  us  that  journalists  and  future  journali.sts  have  the 
most  to  gain  of  any  occupation  from  a  year’s  exposure  to  govern¬ 
ment  operations  and  we  hope  that  the  small  number  of  particip¬ 
ants  from  this  field  is  due  only  to  ignoi  ance  of  the  opportunity 
rather  than  any  other  j-eason. 

First  Amendment  Memorial 

Congressman  Richard  Ottinger  of  New  York  has  introduced 
legislation  this  week  which  will  enable  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  assume  ownership,  management 
and  control  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  F5astchester,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (E&P,  Sept.  13,  page  48). 

A  “National  Sln  ine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights”  is  logical  there  because 
of  its  hi.storic  significance  as  the  site  of  the  controversial  election  in 
1733  resulting  in  the  John  Peter  Zenger  trial  which  laid  the  found¬ 
ation  for  our  free  press  guarantee. 

News  and  editorial  support  by  the  nation’s  newspapers  will  in¬ 
fluence  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  speedy  action  on  this  logical 
move  in  the  bicentennial  year. 
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FEEDBACK 


NOT  AN  ABSOLUTE 

I'Ih-  ftlitorial  <>n  tiu*  First 
in  Sfptcinl»«*r  13.  1975  issii*-  of  Kdiiok 
1*1  m  isiiKK,  has  all  virtue  of  consisteiu  y 
hut  ku  ks  the  virtut*  of  fairness.  It  is  eon- 
sistent  in  that  it  eontinues  to  afiret-  with 
the  position  on  the  First  Ainemlnu'ut 
which  you  have  time  and  a>iain  hroujiht  to 
your  readers. 

To  enahle  you  to  achieve  fairnt'ss  in 
your  presentation  may  1  draw  to  your  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  (iourt 
and  the  Founding  Fathers  do  not  accept 
the  absolutist  position  (which  you  exclu¬ 
sively  present)  without  (pialification.  I  his 
is  to  say  that  the  Supreme  C.ourt  reco*;- 
nizes  that  other  "rifilits"  may  coidlict 
with  the  rifihts  enunu-rated  in  the  First 
Amendment  and  that  those  other 
rights — Life,  for  example — may  override, 
^ou  prohahly  should  also  take  note  that, 
when  freedoms  are  granted,  some  restric¬ 
tions  are  imposed.  \\  hen  some  are  given 
freedom  to  speak,  others  must  remain  si¬ 
lent;  except  when  the  freedom  is  absolute 
and  all  speak  at  once. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  your  readers  would  find  Professor 
Sidney  Hook's  full  treatment  id  "Ah- 
solutism  and  Human  Rights"  relevatit 
when  thinking  through  the  basic  issue  of 
the  hirst  Amendment.  St‘e  (ihapter  5  in 
Professor  Hook's  volume.  Pragmatism 
and  the  I'ragic  .Sense  of  Life  (1974). 

FkKDKKICK  W  .  W  il  l. I  VMS 

N.Y.,  \.Y. 


GREAT  ONE 

Well,  we  have  really  lost  a  great  one, 
haven't  wo?  There  prohahly  never  was  a 
newspaperman  cpiite  like  Basil  (Stuffy) 
Walters,  and  it  is  too  had  there  aren't 
more  like  him.  hh‘ss  him. 

Perhaps  he  won't  he  rememhered  as 
long  as  Pulitzer,  or  Hearst.  or  Ochs,  or 
the  Lowles  families,  hut  it  was  Stuffy, 
and  others  like  him  who  made  the  Big 
\am«“s  important,  and  worth  rememher- 

Stuffy  was  my  boss  when  1  began  my 
career  as  a  metropolitan  daily  newsman 
at  the  Des  Moines  rrihune.  and  he  was  a 
great  one  to  work  for.  1  am  sure  Ken 
McDonald,  and  Jim  Russell,  the  nation's 
finest  farm  editor,  and  others  who  fol¬ 
lowed  .Stuffy  as  managing  tulitor  of  the 
Register  ami  I'rihune.  woidd  not  have 
achieved  their  greatness  without  expo¬ 
sure  to  .Stuffy's  keen,  and  impiisitive.  and 
open  mind. 

W  e  hated  to  see  him  h*ave  Des  Moines 
to  go  to  Minneapolis,  where,  again,  he 
maile  his  presence  felt.  His  wit.  his  tine 
leadershif)  (pialities,  his  ebullience,  all 
helped  me  to  he  a  better  newspaper  man 
for  the  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century  1 
stayed  in  the  husim'ss  after  meeting 
Stuffy. 

My  good  friend.  Stuffy,  you  are  missed. 

JwiKs  R.  Mohkison 
(Morrison  is  a  member  of  the  Univ.  of 
California  faculty.) 


ANTI-BUSINESS  PRESS 

^oiir  editorial  of  August  23  entitled 
"Free  Knterpris»‘  Program"  was  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  an  atmosphere 
grown  stagnant  with  governmental  regu¬ 
lation  of  virtually  every  lacet  ol  our  lives. 

I  would  suggest  that  "private  enter¬ 
prise"  is  more  descri|)tive  ol  America's 
economic  system  than  the  term  "tree  en- 
tt*rprise"  which  has  in  itsell  contrihuted 
to  public  misunderstauding  ol  tliat  sys¬ 
tem. 

.Secondly,  the  Advertising  (’.ouncil's 
awareness  of  the  problem,  and  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  attack  it.  is  doomed  to  failure 
if  the  editorial  policies  of  a  sizeable 
numher  ol  our  nation's  most  inllucntial 
newspapers  rtunain  dedicattul  to  the 
weakening  or  destruction  ol  the  private 
st'ctor  of  the  economy. 

rile  anti-business  mania  could  possibly 
at  some  point  well  justify  tin*  council  in 
the  creation  of  a  truth  scpiad  to  invt'sti- 
gate  charges  against  the  business  and  in- 
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diistrial  cDinmunity  and  refute  such  alle¬ 
gations  when  they  are  found  to  he  un- 
foumled. 

I  have  been  able  to  successfully  dis¬ 
prove  and  (hd)unk  numerous  <  barges 
made  against  my  industry  in  Louisiana 
new  spapers. 

W  \i  (!.  Bmikv  .Ik 

(Bailey  is  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Mid-Contenent  Oil  and  (las  .Association.) 

«  «  « 

BUYING  NEWS 

If  Larmage  Walls  is  so  interested  in 
spending  money  to  promote  his  views  on 
medical  mal(tracticc  (K«!il’.  .Sept.  13). 
mav  I  suggest  that  he  purchase  some  ad¬ 
vertising  spai-e  or  put  his  opinion  where  it 
belongs — on  the  editorial  page.  Kither  al¬ 
ternative  would  he  a  worthy  honest  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  blatant  attempt  to  buy  news 
by  sponsoring  a  phony  contest. 

Amikkw  H.  HosKMU.vn 
(Rosenblatt  is  a  reporter  for  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald.) 
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Sheikh  Yamani  of  Saudi  Arabia  entertains  the  Kennedys 


Remember  seeing  this  picture? 


This  exclusive  picture  by  Nancy 
Moran  was  part  of  a  layout  that 
was  distributed  internationally 
by  NYT  PICTURES  and  given 
as  a  bonus  to  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  subscribers. 

The  daily  picture  service  of 
NYT  PICTURES  was  estab¬ 
lished  two  years  ago  in  order  to 
provide  New  York  Times  News 
Service  subscribers  the  same 
quality  illustrations— maps  and 
d rawi ngs as  wel I  as  photographs 
—that  The  Times  brings  in  daily 
from  around  the  world. 


We  invite  editors— those  who 
think  they  have  enough  pictures 
but  who  want  to  make  sure  they 
have  the  best— to  freshly 
sample  our  daily  service. 

For  rates  and  further  informa¬ 
tion,  just  call  or  write 
John  G.  Morris,  editor, 

NYT  PICTURES. 


PICTURES 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
229  West  43d  St.,  New  York.  NY  10036 
(212)  556-7087 
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‘Plan  for  Parity’ 

Ten-point  plan  developed 
to  advance  women  in  media 


A  lO-poiiit  plan  (li.“Vt“l()|)iMl  hy  a  Mas- 
sac'luisntts  woman  to  ln'idno  tlu*  dis- 
ri'iminatory  n'ap  iK'twoon  tho  soxes  in 
tlu'  communications  pi’oIVssion.  is  win¬ 
ner  of  a  “plan  for  parity”  competition 
sponsoied  hy  tlie  Advancement  Fund  of 
Women  in  ('ommunications.  Inc.  (WlCl). 
and  the  Paiward  I,.  Hernays  I’'oundation. 

Jo-Ann  Aiders  v\' ('I iici tnuit i  hJ ikiii i ter, 
national  president  of  WK'I.  made  the 
announcement  Septend)er  1.").  The  win¬ 
ner,  Nancy  I’opkin,  a  -l.'i-year-old  write)' 
and  forme)'  Family  Fife  edito)'  for  th<‘ 
Ljlini  (Mass.)  Daih/  lion,  )'eci“ived  :i 
$1, (•(•<)  jiwiU'd  p)'ese)ited  hy  Fdwa)'d  F. 
He)'nays.  ii  Hostcui  public  )'elatio)is  cou)i- 
selo)'. 

(’on)peti)iu' with  )no)'ethan  l()Owo))>e)i 
who  suhniitted  plans,  I’opkin’s  .■),()()))- 
wo)'d  e)it)'y  was  selected  hy  a.ju)'y  of  )ii)ie 
as  the  )nost  p)'actical  phui  of  actio)i  fo)' 
wome)i  i)i  the  field  of  co))unu)iicatio)is  to 
work  towa)'d  pa)'ity  with  )ne)i  i)i  opi)o)'- 
t))nity  and  adva)iceme))t. 

I’opkin  says  )io  phui  will  caust>  the  ha)  - 
)'ie)'s  iind  p)'ejudices  iij>'ai)ist  wo)ne)i  to 
disa|)pea)',  hut  that  wonie)i  i)i  co)n)nu)ii- 
cations  have  a  )'esponsihility  to  spiuik 
out  against  the  p)'esu)ni)tio))  th;it 
wonuMi  will  wo)'k  at  “johs"  while  )ne)i 
have  “ca)'ee)'s." 

The  I’opki)!  phui  fo)'  pa)'ity  calls  fo)': 

— A  )na)iifesto  of  t)'ue  eciuality  fo)' 
women 

— .-X)!  educatio)!  c:impait>')i  based  o)i 
anti-disc)'imi)iiition  p)'on'rams,  a  speak- 
ei's’  hiD'eau  a)id  a  ‘■livi)ij>'  lih)'a)'y"  of 
tailed  intei'views  fo)'  oi  ientation  and  in- 
spii'ation  of  women 

— I’uhlicity  to  pi'o.ject  the  WK'I  iiiiaye, 
and  publication  of  a  soui'ce  hook  of  pi'o- 
fessional  and  educational  matei  ial 

— I’se  of  len'al  I'ecoui'se  and  suppoi't  of 
new  liiws  for  ecpiality 

— N'isihility  of  women  in  places  of  lead- 
ei'ship 

— Reseai'ch  at  the  coi'e  of  the  eipiality 
pi'ohlem:  sui'veys  of  statistics,  pei'sonal 
expei'iences  and  successful  effoits  to- 
wai'd  pai'ity 

— An  awai'd  foi'  contiihution  to  wo¬ 
men’s  etpiality  ji'oals 

— Foi'iiiation  of  talent  hanks  foi-  plac¬ 
ing  hiii'hly-tiualified  women  in  lesponsi- 
hle  positions  at  liiji'hei'  levels 

— ('I'eatioii  of  ji'i'ant-seekinjj'  n'l'oups 

— .A  task  foi'ce  to  put  the  phui  into  ac¬ 
tion 

Fo)'  implementation,  the  phui  calls  foi' 
initiative  on  the  pai't  of  local  WK'I  chap- 
tei's  :uid  individuals,  as  well  :is  the  iiii- 
tional  WlCl  oi'nanization,  which  has 
7,ri00  memhei's  in  all  fields  of  conimuni- 
oitions. 


I’opkin  wi'ote  hei'  phui  aftei-  intei'view- 
inn'  scoi'es  of  nuu)  and  women  in  the 
media  in  oi'di-i'  to  analyze  why  women  in 
communiciit  ions  haviui't  come  :iny 
fai'tliiu'  and  to  develop  solutions  to  thei)' 
[ii'iihlems. 

It  would  appeal',  I’o|)kin  said,  that 
pi'ohlems  of  women  could  he  solvi'd  hy 
“the  woman’s  ability  to  excel;  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  women  woi  kinn'  foi'  the  same 
company  to  foi'iii  a  woiiumi’s  caucus;  the 
I'eceptivity  of  manan'i'iiient;  :ind  the 
I'eadiness  of  women  who  w;uit  to  make  it 
on  tludi'  own  to  n'luiihle  on  themselves 
.  .  .  hut  it  is  only  a  hefi'i lining'.” 

To  chaiifi'e  the  patteiiis  of  society 
which  have  fi'ustiated  the  aspii'ations 
and  advancement  of  woiiu'ii  will  take  a 
multitude  of  people  woi'kinn'  tott'ethei' 
towai'd  common  n'oiils  foi'  a  lon^i'  timi“, 
I’opkin  continued. 

She  didn’t  place  all  the  blame  foi'  the 
low  station  of  women  on  men.  She 
criticized  women  for  thinking'  negatively 
about  their  careers  and  for  beinu'  satis¬ 
fied  to  reach  “the  top  of  t  he  heap  at  some 
low  level.” 

Fducation  for  “punchinti'  holes  in  out- 
ilated  theories  and  attitudes”  held  by 
both  men  and  women  is  a  key  point  in 
the  I’opkin  plan. 

Women  need  to  develop  a  sense  of 
their  potential  and  to  have  “the  drivi-  to 
net  there”  that  men  have,  the  proposal 
says. 

“One  of  the  problems  is  that  women  do 
not  yet  identify  themselves  with  women 
as  a  n'l'ouP" "  l’o|)kin  (pioted  from  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  communications  consul¬ 
tant.  “Our  whole  life  experience  has  di¬ 
vided  us  rather  than  united  us.” 

The  solution;  “Kventually  the  media 
are  n'oinn  to  n'nt  the  messan'i’  across.  1  do 
think  the  battle  is  n'oinn  to  be  foun'ht  in 
lai'n'e  part  through  the  meilia.  This  is  our 
major  tool.”  she  iiredicted. 

Fducation  for  parity,  according  to 
I’opkin,  can  ben'in  with  knowing  where 
and  how  to  n't’f  l>rofessional  information, 
what  len'al  renu'dies  are  available,  how 
to  set  up  a  women’s  caucus  and  how  to 
establisli  pron'rams  for  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion,  upward  mobility  and  awareness. 

I’opkin  ju'oiioses  talent  banks  as  a 
readily  available  source  of  names  ot 
women  in  communications  who  are 
ready  for  advancement.  Talent  banks, 
I’opkin  says,  could  be  the  answer  to  the 
(|uestions  inanaKement  is  askin}>" 
“Where  are  the  women  who  are  (pialilied 
to  move  up'?”  “Where  are  the  women  who 
want  to  make  the  full-time  commitment 
to  policy-makinji'  positions'?” 

I’oiikin,  now  in  the  process  of  estab¬ 
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lishing'  an  ati'eiu'y  to  spi'cializt'  in  public 
ridations  for  hospitals,  was  a  feature 
writer  and  reiiorter  for  the  Daily  Kve- 
nin^'  Itmn  for  several  ye.irs  before  beinjr 
liromoted  to  I-'amily  Fife  editor  of  the 
Item  in  KiT'J.  ,^he  left  that  Job  in  I'.ITI  to 
take  a  “sabbatical  year  to  examine  her 
profi-ssional  and  personal  obji-ctives.” 

Hidnsr  I.')  at  that  time  and  trying'  to 
comiuer  a  toujih  Job  market.  I’opkin  said 
she  felt  all  strikes  were  against  her. 
“Hut  writing  my  entry  (the  plan  for  par¬ 
ity)  convinci'd  me  that  I  Just  nei'ded 
>>'ootl  pai'kaK'inji':  -My  aye  broiiylit  invalu¬ 
able  experieiU't-  that  I  could  use  to  sell 
myself.” 

Elizabeth  .lant'way,  author  of  “Man’s 
World,  Woman's  Place,”  and  one  of  the 
Judfi'i's  in  the  parity  competition,  said  “I 
am  impressiMl  by  tlu‘  widi‘-ran}i'inK' scope 
of  the  thinking;'  which  has  n'l'He  into  this 
plan,  and  by  tlu'  realistic  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  im|)lementin>r  it.  It  st'ems  to  me 
neither  behind  till' tinu's  .  .  .  nor  nu'rely 
I’topian  ...  it  is  not  bi-yond  the 
strength  and  dedication  of  the  avi-rati'e 
WK'I  nH‘ml)er. 

.■\  structure  for  implenuMitinji'  the 
I’opkin  parity  plan  will  be  consideri'd  at 
the  annual  national  meeting  of  Women 
in  (’ommunications,  Inc.,  in  Tulsa,  Oc¬ 
tober  !)-!:?. 

• 

Ford  meets  press 
in  Oval  Office 

Whether  President  Ford  will  conduct 
his  pri'ss  conferences  informally  seated 
on  the  edn'e  of  an  Oval  Office  desktop  or 
standing'  formally  at  a  microphone  will 
be  (h'cided  soon  by  the  Federal  (’om¬ 
munications  Commission. 

It’s  all  come  ui)  since  Ford  declared  his 
candidacy  for  a  full  elected  term  as  Pres¬ 
ident.  Once  he  became  a  candidate,  his 
presidential  press  conferences  fell  under 
the  epual  tinii'  provision  of  FCC  ren'ula- 
tions.  This  made  the  tv  networks  hesi¬ 
tate  over  broadcasting'  the  press  confer¬ 
ences  for  fear  of  beinn'  forced  to  n'rant 
ecpial  time  to  his  opponents. 

I’nless  a  press  conferjuice  is  to  be 
broadcast  nationwide.  Ford  sees  no 
reason  to  be  formal  about  what  he  has  to 
say  to  the  press.  .As  of  now,  he  hasn’t 
hebl  a  formal  session  with  re|)orters 
since  .lune  2.7,  two  weeks  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  1!)7()  candidacy. 

Fast  week  (September  Ki),  he  tried  out 
a  new  system,  calling  in  the  press  to  the 
Oval  Office  for  an  impromptu  (piestion- 
and-answer  session  that  lasted  about 
half  an  hour.  This  is  a  system  F'ord  has 
been  considering'  for  several  months  but 
it  was  the  dispute  over  television,  more 
than  anythin^;'  else,  that  prompted  him 
to  ji'o  ahead  with  it  last  week. 

“We’re  not  K'cinu'  to  stop  havinn'  press 
conferences,  whatever  the  F(’(’  decides,” 
William  Oreener,  deputy  press  secretary, 
said.  “We’re  u'l’hitr  to  have  more  and  it 
will  be  u))  to  the  networks  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  do.” 
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INAE  mounts  PR  drive 
to  combat  gov’t  job  mart 


By  Dan  Lionel 

A  canipaijrn  ajjainst  the  lInito<l  States 
Kmploynient  Service,  wliich  has  jrone 
into  direct  competition  with  the  private 
employment  atrency  sectoi',  is  heinp:  un¬ 
dertaken  hy  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Kxecutives. 

Warren  Perry,  advertisinj;  director  of 
the  Ph  iladriph  id  (Pa.)  Itiillcthi  and 
chairman  of  IN.AE’s  recently  formed 
Classified  Advertisinfr  Committee  told 
E&P  that  his  jrroup  is  developinjr  a  si)e- 
cial  kit  containinjf  all  available 
background  material,  including  articles 
from  Eiutok  &  Pi  hi.ishkk,  editorials 
that  have  appeared  in  various  newspa¬ 
pers  and  letters  from  concerned  citizens. 
“The  kit  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
SK)0  INAE  members  with  two  requests, 
said  Perry: 

“1.  Familiarize  yourself  and  your 
editors  and  publishers  with  the  desijrns 
of  the  USES  which  threaten  newspa¬ 
per’s  $()()()  million  help  wanted  classifica¬ 
tion  and; 

“2.  Write  to  your  representatives  in 
Coiifrress  outlining  this  invasion  of  a 
basic  freedom  of  choice  now  available  to 
the  individual.  Under  a  jjovernment  con¬ 
trolled  job  market  applicants  would  be 
sent  only  to  those  employers  whom  the 
computer  decides  they  should  >ro.’’ 

Included  in  the  kit  will  be  a  proposed 
letter  which  can  readily  be  adapted  by 
the  individual  INWP]  member  to  be  sent 
alorifr  to  senators  and  representatives. 

“What  we  want  to  be  sure  to  be  ready 
for,”  said  Perry,  “are  the  hearings  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  held  in  .lanuary  on  the  so- 
called  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of  197(! 
(Advertisintr  scene,  E&P,  March  1).  We 
intend  to  participate  in  those  hearinss.” 

.Jim  Urbanski,  president  of  INAE,  said 
he  will  attempt  to  enlist  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Services,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  “1  intend 
to  write  to  members  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  reviewinn  H.R.  ."iO,  as  well  as  my 
Senators  and  Conjrressman  and  [‘resi¬ 
dent  Ford. 

“Can  you  imajrine  the  impact  on 
Washintrton  if  900  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men  deluned  our  political  leaders 
with  some  very  i)ointed  questions,  while 
editors  throuKhout  the  country  were 
challennin>r  this  waste  of  taxpayers’ 
money  at  the  same  time?,”  Urbanski  de¬ 
clared  in  uiqrinn  the  IN.AE  membership 
to  join  the  fiftht. 

But  while  newspapers  and  i)rivate 
employment  agencies  are  blasting  the 
Manpower  Administration  for  setting  up 
a  vast  bureacracy  which  dui)licates  the 
efforts  of  the  private  sector  to  the  tune 
of  a  $.'>00  million  budpet  this  year,  USES 
is  proceedintr  with  its  program. 

In  a  memo  to  its  Philadelphia  office 
manafrers,  the  Philadelphia  Job  Service 


division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
FJmployment  Service,  which  receives  its 
funding  from  the  Federal  novernment, 
outlined  its  promotional  plans  to  win 
over  the  job  market  with  the  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  usually  associated  with  the 
kick-off  campaijrn  for  a  new  car. 

“Our  advertisintr  cam|)aitrn,”  reads 
the  memo,  “has  been  prepared  by  Spiro 
&  Associates,  the  advertising  agency 
selected  in  a  comi)etition  with  five  bid¬ 
ders. 

“The  messages  are  on  tv  and  radio,  in 
emi)loyer  maKuzines,  and  on  business 
patres  of  metropolitan  dailies.  The  cam- 
liaifjn  theme:  Our  storv  is  .  .  .  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SERVICE  SUPPLIES  QUAL¬ 
IFIED  APPIHCANTS. 

“Each  advertisement  or  spot  an¬ 
nouncement  features  an  employer  who 
has  volunteered  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  service  he  has  been  niven.  Six  of  the 
eijrht  employers  are  on  our  Philadelphia 
Employers’  .Advisory  Committee.  The 
messages  end  with  this  invitation: 

“PUihidclphht  area  t’diplopcrs  call  .  .  . 

? 55-9050.  Thin  in  our  hot  line  or,  a.'t  tve  call 
it.  Job  Scrricc  Xuaibcr.” 

As  usual,  results  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  are  generally  >riven  in  jrlowinjr 
but  vanue  terms.  We  have  yet  to  see  a 
report  by  any  of  the  USES  offices  on 
placements.  The  reports  are  usually  in 
terms  of  adjectives  or  ‘requests’  or 
‘applicants’.  In  this  case,  the  report  of 
results  is  typical:  “Results  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  now  in  its  initial  stages,”  says  the 
memo,  “are  ‘excellent’.  The  ads  and 
spots  have  jiutten  a  lot  of  visibility  and 
we  have  heard  >rood  comment.  Calls  from 
employers  with  job  orders  are  ‘good’.” 

In  addition  to  the  spots  prepared  by 
the  J’hiladelphia  apency  and  aired  on 
local  tv  and  radio,  the  rei)ort  indicates 
that  spots  created  by  Grey  Advertising 
in  New  A’ork  for  the  Job  Service  nation¬ 
ally  are  beinp  friven  ‘wide  airinjr’  in  the 
Commonwealth.  While  two  Philadelphia 
newspapers  are  beinp:  used  with  display 
ads,  22  Pennsylvania  tv  stations  and  18(! 
am  and  fm  radio  stations  are  on  the 
schedule. 

Liberally  sprinkled  in  the  media  are 
l)ublic  service  announcements  touting 
the  facilities  of  the  Job  Service.  Added  to 
all  the  above  are  regular  mailinK's  to 
4000  area  employers. 

What  observers  see  as  the  key  to  the 
irony  of  the  use  of  taxpayer’s  money  in 
this  multi-million  dollar  effort  is  a 
statement  that  appears  in  the  bepinniiifr 
of  the  memo:  “With  so  many  qualified 
applicants  knocking  at  our  doors,  there 
is  no  need  to  go  out  and  find  them.  So  we 
are  directing  our  appeal  principally  to 
employers.”  Nowhere  is  there  any  indi¬ 
cation  that  this  will  help  the  job  seeker 
or  the  employer.  But  both,  in  the  long 
run,  are  being  asked  to  pay  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  curb  on  their  freedom. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 


will  meet  with  .Alan  Rosen,  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Manpower  Administration 
of  the  U.S.  Departnuuit  of  Labor  on  Oc¬ 
tober  S  to  propose  a  survey  that  would 
encompass  LSI)  U.S.  markets. 

The  survey,  hopefully,  would  show  job 
availabilities  by  category  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  where  prosiiective  employers 
could  seek  qualified  hel)).  The  end  result 
would  be  a  better  understanding  of  how 
newspapers,  agencies  and  the  USES 
function  in  bringing  people  and  jobs  to¬ 
gether.  The  reseai’ch  project  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  labor  department. 

Representing  the  N.AB  at  the  meeting 
will  be  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicej)resi- 
dent  and  general  manager  and  Ray 
Greene,  vicepresident  for  classified,  and 
marketing  director,  C.  Leigh  Dimond. 

The  suggestion  to  undertake  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  after  the  bureau  heavily 
criticized  the  original  version  of  Dept,  of 
Labor  ret)ort  on  help  wanted  advertising 
that  was  critical  of  help  wanted  ads  in 
newspapers. 

Bogart  told  E&P  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  propose  the  new  re¬ 
search  study  and  not  to  make  a  case 
against  the  USES  program. 


Roundup 

ROCKY  WANTS  NEWS 
ON  ASSASSINATIONS  BURIED 

Vicepresident  Nelson  Rockefeller 
urged  the  press  to  stop  publicizing  the 
apparent  assassination  attempts 
against  President  Ford.  “Let’s  stop  talk¬ 
ing  about  it,”  Rockefeller  told  I'eporters. 
“Let’s  stop  (uitting  it  on  the  front  pages 
and  on  tv.”  Rockefeller  said  “Psychia¬ 
trists  say  every  time  there  is  any  publi¬ 
city,  it  is  stimulating  to  the  unstable.” 

*  *  * 

AP’s  D.C.  PHOTO  BUREAU 
EMPLOYS  FIRST  FEMALE 

The  Associated  Press’s  Washington 
photo  bureau  has  employed  its  first 
female  j)hotogra|)her.  She  is  Susan  Ford, 
daughter  of  President  P’ord,  who  will 
work  part-time  in  the  bureau.  According 
to  White  House  press  secretary  Shelia 
Weidenfeld,  Susan  will  not  be  assigned 
to  the  White  House  and  any  pictures  she 
takes  of  her  father  after  hours  would  not 
be  given  exclusively  to  the  AP. 


COURT  BACKS  PRESS 
COUNCIL  IN  INDIA 

B.  G.  Verghese,  a  critic  of  India’s 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  was  dismissed 
by  his  publisher,  K.  K.  Birla  as  editor  of 
tile  H indasta  H  Tioien.  The  dismissal 
came  (Sei)tember  22)  after  India’s  high 
court  upheld  the  Press  Council.  In  a 
llG-page  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the 
press,  the  high  court  said  that  Press 
Council  had  “jurisdiction”  to  rule  on  the 
editor’s  case  as  well  as  any  other  cases  in 
which  “there  is  a  violation  of  right  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  be  that  by,  the  state, 
state  functionary,  public  authority, 
companies,  individual  or  any  person  I’eal 
(Continued  on  paye  til ) 
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Press  freedom  struggle 
grows  weak  in  S.  Korea 


Hy  Norman  Thorpe 

The  South  Korean  press,  which  six 
months  a>ro  was  fiKlitinjr  one  of  the 
stormiest  battles  for  freedom  which  it 
has  ever  foujjht,  has  now  largely  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  novernment  pressures  and 
jriven  up  the  fijrht. 

Bejrinnintr  in  late  December  last  year, 
the  Korean  Central  IntelliKt'iice  Afiency 
(KCIA)  blocked  advertisers  from  buying 
ads  in  the  Doiin-A  Ilhi),  in  retaliation  for 
a  free  pi-ess  policy  the  paper  had  adoi)ted 
at  the  time  of  U.S.  President  P''ord’s 
Xovember  1974  visit  to  Korea.  Hroupfht 
to  its  financial  knees,  the  paper,  Korea’s 
leadinfj  daily,  was  in  March  forced  to  fire 
twenty  leaders  of  the  free  ])ress  move¬ 
ment  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
with  the  KCI.A.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
regular  advertisiiif?  resumed,  replacin>>: 
the  multitude  of  sympathy  ads  pur¬ 
chased  by  firoups  of  private  citizens  to 
sustain  the  belea>ruered  papei-. 

Opposition  Strike  Knds 

When  other  newsmen  at  the  papei'  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  firiiifrs,  an  additional  29 
were  fired,  sparkin^r  a  strike  by  other 
newsmen  on  .March  17.  On  September  17, 
after  six  months  of  daily  one-hour  vigils 
outside  the  paper's  Seoul  offices  to  pro¬ 
test  repression  of  the  press,  the  100 
newsmen  remaining  in  the  strike  trroup 
ended  the  strike,  sayinfj  they  could  no 
lonjrer  afford  to  continue. 

The  Kioup  was  the  last  pocket  of  active 
opposition  since  the  fjovernment  on 
March  19  enacted  a  law  makinjj  it  illeKul 
for  any  Korean  to  criticize  the  trovei'ii- 
ment  at  home  or  abroad  (E&P,  .April  12). 
•Another  decree  followed  in  May  pro- 
hibitinfj  falsehoods  and  rumors,  and 
makinj;  it  a  criminal  offense  to  distort  or 
defame  the  constitution,  or  to  appeal  for 
constitutional  revision  or  amendment. 
Violations,  whether  by  individuals  or  the 
media,  are  cause  for  mandatory  impris¬ 
onment.  .Minimum  sentences  are  one- 
year;  the  law  provides  no  stated 
maximum,  leavin>r  an  ominous  threat  of 
leiifrthy  terms  for  anyone  the  govern¬ 
ment  regards  as  a  serious  threat.  The 
trovernment  has  also  di.sclosed  that  it  is 
lireparinn  a  new  broadcasting  control 
law  for  implementation  this  fall.  P]xact 
provisions  remain  uncertain. 

In  .July  the  jrovernment  also  enacted  a 
new  Public  Security  Law  which  provides 
that  violators  of  the  wide-rantrinj; 
.Anti-Communist  and  National  Security 
Laws  may  be  subject  to  surveillance,  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  activities,  or  commit¬ 
ment  to  detention  centers,  even  after 
their  prison  terms  have  been  served. 
This  law  is  also  a  threat  to  the  press, 
since  most  prosecutions  of  journalists 
are  uniler  these  laws. 

Dissident  poet  Kim  Chi-ha,  Korea’.s 
best  internationally-known  literary  fit;- 
ure,  was  jailed  in  March  for  writin>>: 
newspaper  articles  about  torture  in  Ko¬ 
rean  prisons.  Since  his  arrest  the  .Minis¬ 


try  of  Culture  and  Information  has  dis¬ 
seminated  a  list  of  chai'fres  that  Kim  is  a 
Communist,  including  a  “confession”  by 
his  own  hand.  Kim  has  denied  the  con¬ 
fession  in  letters  purportedly  smuirjrled 
from  prison,  and  the  court  has  not  offi¬ 
cially  bettun  his  trial.  Undei'  Korean 
criminal  law,  the  first  round  of  court 
proceedinjjs  must  be  completed  within 
six  months  after  arrest,  but  the  Seoul 
Court  has  serveil  notice  it  will  not  I'e- 
lease  the  poet  although  the  deadline  has 
passed.  If  convicted,  Kim  faces  a  possible 
death  penalty.  On  .\unust  20  .Attoi-ney 
(leneral  Kim  Chi-yol  instructed  the  Jus¬ 
tice  .Ministry  that  all  executions  were  to 
be  carried  out  within  five  days  of  con¬ 
firmation  by  the  Justice  .Minister,  a  de¬ 
velopment  which  srreatly  alarms  the 
poet’s  suppoi'tei's,  who  I'effard  it  as  a 
measure  to  preclude  another  interna¬ 
tional  campaittn  in  his  behalf  if  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  death  sentence. 

Leader  Dies 

.Another  leaditifr  figure  in  the  strutr>rle 
for  press  and  other  freedoms  dieil  on 
.August  17  in  a  mysterious  accident. 
Chann  Jun-ha  was  lonjrtime  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  popular  monthly  jour¬ 
nal  SdSNd (World  of  Thoutflit)  until 
it  was  closed  by  the  trovei'iiment  in  1970 
for  publishinjr  Kim  Chi-ha’s  poem  “Five 
Thieves,"  sharply  critical  of  the  retrime. 
Chan^j  had  been  the  first  Korean  I'eci- 
pient  of  the  famed  Mafrsaysay  .Award, 
the  .Asian  eiiuivalent  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 
.At  the  time.  President  Park  Chun>j-hee 
made  no  secret  of  his  immense  displea¬ 
sure  about  the  award  >rointc  to  a  leading 
opposition  intellectual.  In  1907  Chanj; 
was  elected  as  an  op|)osition  member  of 
the  National  .Assembly,  even  though  he 
had  to  conduct  his  campaign  from  jail 
after  beiiiK  arrested  on  charges  of  hav- 
in>r  defamed  the  President. 

Last  year  Chantr  was  sentenced  to  fif¬ 
teen  years  (later  commuted)  for  ortraniz- 
intr  a  campainn  to  amend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  .At  the  time  of  his  death  from  a 
siiifjle  blow  to  the  head  by  an  unknown 
object  while  on  a  Sunday  hike  in  the 
mountains  near  Seoul,  Chann  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  or>ranizin);  another 
constitution  revision  campaifjn. 

When  the  Donj;-.A  Ilbo  was  the  only 
newspaper  which  dared  to  carry  an  arti¬ 
cle  questioning  the  circumstances  of  the 
mountain  “accident”  and  su>rKt>stin>f 
possible  foul  play,  a  make-up  editor, 
Sonj;  Nak-o,  was  arrested  and  held  for 
ten  days  on  suspicion  of  having  violated 
the  decrees  mentioned  above.  No  further 
stories  followed;  and  there  is  only  (juiet 
speculation  about  why  Chaufj’s  body  had 
no  other  wounds  consistent  with  the  re¬ 
ported  fall  over  a  IbO  foot  cliff,  why  his 
clothes  were  neither  torn  nor  soiled,  and 
how  his  thermos  bottle  and  eyeKhisses 
could  have  remained  unbroken. 

Followiiif;  the  death  of  a  leader  in  the 
battle  for  press  freedom,  the  Korean 
press  has  ajiparently  lost  heart. 
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Gannett  appoints  2 
new  publishers 

Promotions  of  four  executives  to  new 
positions  on  Oannett  (Iroup  newspapers 
and  on  the  corporate  staff  of  (lannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  were  announced.  They  are: 

— Sal  DeVivo,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Xidfidrii  ('idZf’ttv  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  named  editor  of  the  Cddideii  (N.J.) 
('dd  rier-l’dut. 

— .Albert  Dolata,  director  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions  for  Ctannett  Co.,  Inc.,  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Niagara  (lazette. 

— John  M.  llanchette,  mana>rinfr  oditor 
of  the  .Niatrara  Cazette,  named  (lazette 
editor. 

— (Jrefjory  L.  Thornton,  assistant  la¬ 
bor  relations  director  foi-  (lannett  Co., 
Inc.,  named  director,  succeeditifr  Dolata. 

.All  of  the  appointments  are  effective 
immediately. 

In  Camden,  William  S.  .Stretch,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Coui'iei'-Post, 
said  DeA'ivo  would  succeed  Thomas  P. 
b’lynn,  Jr.,  who  has  resigned. 

DeVivo,  28,  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Sarato^rian  of  Saratoga 
S|)rintrs,  N.V.,  in  197)0  as  a  reportei'.  He 
left  in  19.09  for  St.  Honaventure  Univer¬ 
sity,  whei'e  he  ni'aduated  in  19()2  with  a 
M..A.  in  journalism.  He  then  joined  the 
Niaftara  (lazette  as  a  reporter  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  assistant  city  editor,  Sunday 
editor  and  city  editor.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  Saratofjian  in  19t)8  as  mananinn 
editor  and  became  editor  and  publisher 
in  1971  before  advanciiif;  to  the  Niagara 
(lazette  in  1974.  He  is  a  former  pi'esident 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

Dolata,  :{(!,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  re¬ 
ceived  a  B..A.  in  19()()  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  A’ork  at  Buffalo  and  a  law 
defjree  with  honors  from  the  same  uni¬ 
versity  in  19t)4.  He  served  as  a  field  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Buffalo  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  from  19()4 
to  19().5.  He  was  law  clerk  to  Presidinfj 
Justice  .Alfjer  .A.  Williams  (now  retired) 
of  the  New  A’ork  State  Supreme  Court 
■Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department, 
in  Rochester  from  19().")  to  19<!7,  when  he 
rejoined  the  NLRB  at  Buffalo.  Dolata 
was  appointed  labor  relations  mananei' 
for  Gannett  in  19*59. 

Hanchette,  .‘52,  whose  promotion  was 
announced  by  Dolata,  joined  the  Niasi- 
ara  Gazette  in  19*1.5  as  a  I'eporter  follow- 
injr  his  f'ratluation  cum  laude  from  St. 
Bonaventure  University  with  a  B..A.  in 
journalism.  In  19*5*5,  he  was  named  city 
hall  reporter  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  special  projects  editor.  He 
joined  the  linffdlo  Evviiiiuj  Xeivs  as  an 
investi^rative  reporter  in  1972  and  was 
appointed  manaj^inn  editor  of  the 
Gazette  in  1974. 

Thornton,  29,  whose  promotion  was 
announced  by  John  E.  Heselden,  Gan¬ 
nett  vice  president/personnel,  received  a 
law  dejiree  in  1971  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  after  {jraduatinn  from  Colgate 
University  with  a  B..A.  He  was  a  labor 
relations  specialist  with  the  law  firm  of 
Pullman,  Comley,  Bradley  and  Reeves  of 
Bridfjeport,  Conn.,  from  1971  to  October, 
197.‘5,  when  he  joined  Gannett  in  Roches¬ 
ter. 
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Amotifr  the  31  participants  in  the  recent  SNI’A  Founda¬ 
tion  workshop  for  city  editors  were  Grant  Jackson,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  ^facoll  (Ga.)  Tvh’timph,  and  Jim  FleminK, 
city  editor,  Itichniond  (\n(\.)  PalUidinm-lt em.  The  follow'in>ic 
are  extracts  of  the  summaries  the  two  wrote  for  their  re¬ 
spective  newspapers.  The  workshop  was  focused  on  news¬ 
papers  with  less  than  ()(),()00  circulation. 

What  is  the  city  editor’s  job  and  how  can  it  he  done  more 
effectively?  These  were  the  key  questions  probed  at  a  recent 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  F'oundation 


The  job 

By  Grant  Jackson 

ORGANIZE  YOUR  DESK 
AND  YOUR  JOB 

Tom  .Nielson,  city  editor  of  the  Charleston  Keening 

1‘osf,  has  probably  the  most  stable  staff  of  any  Southeastern 
newspaper.  Nielson  has  been  with  the  paper  23  years  him¬ 
self  and  has  been  city  editor  for  the  last  seven.  He  was  an 
assistant  city  editor  for  some  13  years  i)rior  to  that,  and  the 
averajre  tenure  of  his  reportiii};  staff  is  five  years. 

For  Nielson,  oi'Kanization  and  the  effective  utilization  of 
peoi)le  are  the  keys  to  running  the  city  desk.  He  passes  along 
these  suggestions  to  city  editors: 

—  Remember  that  good  reporters  do  not  necessarily  make 
good  desk  men  and  vice  versa. 

— ,Set  up  responsibility  and  authority  on  the  desk.  The  city 
editor  shouldn’t  burden  himself  w'ith  a  lot  of  details;  he 
should  delegate  as  much  as  possible. 

—  Keep  everyone  informed  of  both  long-  and  short-range 
plans. 

— Plan  ahead  as  much  as  possible  for  the  handling  of  news 
events. 

— The  lines  of  communication  should  he  kept  open  with 
reporters  and  desk  personnel. 

— The  city  editor  should  maintain  absolute  control  over 
deadlines. 

— .Meetings  should  he  kept  to  a  minimum. 

—  Don’t  neglect  photos,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  send  pic¬ 
tures  hack  to  photographers,  explaining  why  they  weren’t 
what  was  wanted. 

— .Make  sure  one  man — usually  a  desk  man — is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  morgue. 

— Don’t  handle  copy  more  than  necessary. 

—  Develop  the  style  and  policy  hook  and  stick  to  it. 

DEAL  EFFECTIVELY 
WITH  REPORTERS 

Carroll  Dadisman,  executive  editor  of  the  Colunihns  (Ga.) 
Enquirer  and  Ledger,  puts  the  problem  reporter  into  a 
number  of  categories.  These  include,  to  mention  a  few:  the 
prima  donna,  the  unproductive  or  lazy  reporter,  the  disloyal 
reporter,  the  timid  reporter,  reporters  who  like  their  beats 
too  much  and  reporters  who  dislike  their  heats  and  the  per¬ 
fect  reporter. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  reporter,  Dadisman  says,  the 
city  editor  should  never  forget  his  principal  objective.  His 
greatest  responsibility  is  to  make  sure  that  community  news 
is  covered  adequately.  The  city  editor  should  find  out  w'hat 
the  newspaper’s  readers  want  to  know  and  give  it  to  them. 

While  none  of  the  city  editors  attending  the  w'orkshop 
seemed  to  have  a  ready  answer  to  the  problem  reporter,  all 
agreed  that  it  is  best  to  put  the  cards  on  the  table  and  talk 
the  problem  out. 

Dadisman  offers  these  principles  of  management: 

— Good  communication  can’t  be  overdone,  and  it  must  be 
constant. 


workshop  in  .Atlanta.  Get  a  group  of  city  editors  together 
and  let  them  discuss  common  problems  and  something  is 
bound  to  come  out  of  it,  and  indeed  something  did.  Five 
functions  of  the  city  editor’s  job  were  discussed.  They  were: 
D  Organize  your  desk  and  your  job,  2)  Deal  effectively  with 
your  reporters,  3)  .Always  remember  that  good  editing  is  the 
key  to  a  good  product,  4)  Keep  the  budget  in  mind,  and  .^)  Be 
inventive.  In  addition,  although  it  was  not  one  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  scheduled  for  discussion,  all  of  the  editors  expressed 
concern  in  dealing  with  electronic  editing  systems. 


By  Jim  Fleming 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  TYPICAL 
CITY  EDITOR  FUNCTIONS 

Many  newspapers  have  separate  desks  for  the  copy 
editors  and  city  desk  personnel,  including  the  assistant  city 
editor  and  other  editors— news,  state,  etc.  The  rule  of  thumb 
for  the  31  newspapers  represented  at  the  workshop  seemed 
to  be  one  copy  handler  (city  editor,  copy  editor,  layout  editor, 
etc.)  for  each  2.5  reporters.  One  criterion  for  judging  the 
desk  staff  needed  is  the  amount  of  editing  handled.  Several 
city  editors  indicated  that  a  2()-inch  story  should  require  no 
more  than  20  minutes  to  edit  fully. 

Most  city  editors  have  final  responsibility  for  all  local  copy 
in  the  newspaper.  Some  city  editors  check  copy  mainly  for 
content.  They  strike  out  unnecessary  or  repetitive  portions, 
then  pass  on  the  copy  to  others  for  grammar,  style  and 
headline  work. 

.At  some  newspapers,  the  city  editor  hires  and  fires  repor¬ 
ters,  helps  determine  salary  scales,  etc.  Most  city  editors 
have  broad  assignment  powers  and  the  consensus  of  the 
workshop  participants  w'as  that  the  city  editor  should  run 
the  city  staff,  making  final  decisions  on  matters  such  as  who 
covers  what,  assignment  of  beats  and  hours  of  work.  Manag¬ 
ing  editors  on  smaller  newspapers  sometimes  serve  both  as 
city  editors  and  as  deskmen;  those  on  larger  newspapers 
mostly  handle  the  business  side  of  the  newsroom,  staying 
informeil  about  activities  in  newsroom  but  playing  no  direct 
role. 

.As  for  handling  copy,  most  newspapers  require  reporters 
to  submit  written  daily  budgets,  telling  w'hat  they  will  have 
and,  in  some  cases,  estimating  the  length  of  their  stories. 
One  newspaper  requires  reporters  to  give  length  estimates 
and  then  holds  each  story  to  within  two  inches  of  that 
length.  Presumably,  a  story  running  longer  is  then  trimmed. 
Some  newspapers  require  reporters  to  hold  each  story  to  two 
copy  pages  (double-spaced)  or  (50  lines,  regardless  ot  topic.  .A 
reporter  must  have  specific  desk  permission  to  go  beyond  (50 
lines  on  any  story.  This  gives  substantial  control  over  length 
of  copy. 

One  city  editor  uses  a  four-tier  basket  for  incoming  copy, 
each  tier  serving  different  copy  categories.  This  prevents 
backlogs  and  enabled  the  city  editor  to  determine  at  a  glance 
the  nature  and  amount  of  copy  awaiting  editing.  One  tier  is 
for  obituaries  and  the  like,  another  for  stories  of  high  prior¬ 
ity.  .A  third  is  for  routine  matters  (club  news,  w'hich  most 
newspapers  use  in  limited  quantity  if  at  all),  and  the  last 
contains  the  carbon  copies  of  stories  that  most  newspapers 
require  from  reporters.  Carbons  assure  immediate  availabil¬ 
ity  of  hard  copy  in  the  event  the  story  is  “lost”  by  the 
computer.  They  also  frequently  eliminate  the  need  of  re¬ 
trieving  copy  from  the  composing  room — a  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  task. 

Reailership  surveys  also  were  discussed.  Most  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  seemed  to  feel  they  are  useless.  .A  few  have  made 
surveys  and  haven’t  used  them.  Most  apparently  didn’t  even 
consider  having  them  done. 
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Jackson’s  report 

— The  city  editor  should  know  his  reporters. 

— Instill  pride  in  the  staff;  play  on  the  competition  anslc. 

— Train  the  reporters;  urjre  them  to  read  other  nood  news¬ 
papers. 

— Set  hifjh  standards;  challetif'e  the  staff. 

— Involve  the  reporters  in  decisions  and  policymaking: 
where  possible. 

— The  city  editor  must  manajre  and  motivate  himself.  This 
can  be  the  hardest  job  of  all. 

HANDLING  COPY 

One  problem  that  was  the  subject  of  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  was  how  to  handle  opinionated,  or  one-sided,  copy.  .Jack 
Lord,  city  editor  of  the  State-TiitieN  in  Baton  Roufje,  La., 
offers  reporters  a  chance  to  sound  off  in  a  column  titled, 
“Offbeat  Reporter.”  Some  of  the  editors  present  had  reser¬ 
vations  about  reporters  writiiifi;  editorial  comment,  even 
when  clearly  labeled  as  opinion  or  “commentary.”  Such  ac¬ 
tivities,  many  felt,  are  liable  to  create  problems  with  repor¬ 
ters’  news  sources. 

City  editors  should  be  wary  of  over-editing.  They  should 
remember  that  reporters  have  styles  of  writing  and  not  try 
to  force  a  story  into  the  editor’s  style.  Editors  should  make 
sure  that  all  the  information  is  there,  that  the  typos  aren’t 
and  that  the  story  is  readable.  Everyone  has  ti^ht  news 
holes  and  most  of  the  editors  seem  to  feel  reductions  in  news 
space  have  forced  better  edition  and  keep  some  of  the  trash 
out  of  the  newspaper.  The  city  editor  probably  will  never 
have  enounh  time  to  edit  copy  as  thorounhly  as  he  would 
like,  but  he  must  remember  that  he  can  over-edit. 

KEEP  THE  BUDGET 
IN  MIND 

The  primary  concerns  of  editors  at  the  workshop — in  a 
compilation  done  by  William  H.  Fields,  e.xecutive  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Conutitution — are  travel  and 
operation  expenses.  The  cost  of  newspaper  publishinn  has 
skyrocketed.  Fields  said,  but  the  share  of  the  budnet  which 
newsrooms  net  has  been  ncowinn  with  the  implementation 
of  the  new  technolon.V.  While  most  editors  don’t  think  they 
are  nettinn  their  fair  share,  the  newsroom  is  better  off  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ano. 

The  key  to  handlinn  the  budnet,  accordion  to  Fields,  is 
productivity.  The  newspaper  shouhl  net  its  money’s  worth 
from  the  staff,  and  use  some  type  of  evaluation  to  weed  out 
non-productive  people. 

Fields  cautioned  anainst  the  use  of  compensatory  time  in 
keepinn  overtime  pay  down.  He  urned  editors  either  not  to 
allow  reporters  to  work  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  or  pay 
them  the  overtime.  A  wanc-and-hour-law  action  could  be 
more  costly  than  the  overtime,  he  said.  It  may  even  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  reporters  from  workinn  excess  hours. 

BE  INVENTIVE 

One  of  the  most  inventive  newspapers  to  come  alonn  re¬ 
cently,  and  one  of  the  most  well  respected,  is  the  \ational 
Observer.  While  the  Observer  is  a  weekly,  Roscoe  Born, 
vice-editor  of  the  newspaper,  feels  that  dailies  can  use  the 
Observer  approach  on  many  occasions. 

The  National  Observer  has  tossed  out  the  traditional  hard 
news  lead,  as  well  as  the  “inverted  pyramid”  style  of  writ¬ 
ing.  The  Observer  story  usually  begins  by  establishing  the 
scene  or  mood,  which  is  followed  by  a  “high  up  capsule,” 
giving  the  gist  of  the  story.  Instead  of  writing  in  the  in¬ 
verted  pyramid,  the  author  uses  selective,  specific  events  to 
illustrate  a  theme  or  a  trend.  The  National  Observer  usually 
doesn’t  write  about  a  single  news  event — a  murder,  labor 
strike,  etc. — and  explore  the  singular  aspects  of  that  event. 
Rather,  news  is  viewed  as  the  trend  of  the  times;  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  brief  time  period  of  minutes  or  hours. 

Born  characterizes  the  Observer  style  as  “just  good  writ¬ 
ing,”  and  wonders  if  newspapers  aren’t  becoming  just 
“transmitters  of  information.”  He  urges  editors  to  examine 
every  story  for  the  “best  way  it  can  be  written.” 
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Fleming’s  report 

THE  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

special  session  on  the  new  technology  was  conducted  by 
one  of  the  workshop  participants,  .Jim  Osteen,  at  the  request 
of  the  group.  Osteen  is  state  editor  of  the  .\n(/nsta  (Ga.) 
Cli roniele.  The  Chronicle  and  Herald  converted  about  a  year 
ago  to  a  total  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT)  system.  They  use  no 
scanners  at  all.  .All  stories  are  written  directly  on 
terminals — the  newsroom  has  almost  one  for  each  reporter, 
although  some  must  share.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  use  the  same  CRT’s.  .All  editing  is  done  on  ter¬ 
minals.  The  .Augusta  editors  say  they  prefer  terminal  edit¬ 
ing,  although  they  agree  that  the  electronic  editing  process 
takes  longer  than  conventional  means.  The  total  CRT  sys¬ 
tem  has  significant  advantages  for  stories  that  break  near  a 
deadline. 

Nearly  all  of  the  workshop  participants  using  CRT’s  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  preliminary  editing  on  a  hard  copy  of  the  story  (the 
carbon  copy  generally),  and  then  transfer  what  they’ve  done 
to  copy  on  the  terminal.  This  is  easier  than  perusing  the 
screen  foi-  all  mistakes,  changes,  etc.  Most  said  they  almost 
go  blind  after  an  entire  day  of  working  on  the  screen. 

Most  newspapers  use  a  combination  of  scanner  and  CRT, 
because  of  economic  considei'ations.  Opinion  was  almost 
unanimous  among  the  workshop  participants  that  scanners 
are  an  interim  measure,  because  of  cost  considerations. 
Eventually,  the  CRT  will  rule  the  newsroom.  The  difficulty 
of  editing  on  scanner  copy  was  cited,  as  well  as  the  extra 
step  and  resulting  delay  of  writing  first  on  scanner  paper, 
then  entering  the  copy  via  scanner  into  the  computer,  and 
finally  calling  it  up  for  editing. 

.All  newspapers  receive  news  releases  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Rarely  are  handouts  written  for  the  scanner.  Some 
newspapers  use  a  typing  pool  to  rewrite  handouts  and  other 
copy;  most  use  their  reporters. 

There  are  several  systems  of  editing  for  the  scanner;  none 
is  very  popular  with  editors.  Some  enter  corrections  in  red 
pen  and  let  a  typing  pool  make  changes.  Other  editors  enter 
the  coi’rections  themselves.  The  chief  objection  is  that  scan¬ 
ner  copy  is  difficult  to  rewrite.  Many  hand  it  back  to  the 
reporter  if  a  major  rewrite  is  needed.  Some  hand  it  to 
another  reporter  of  superior  writing  skills  to  get  the  job 
done,  with  the  clear  understanding  among  all  concerned 
that  this  was  done  on  orders  of  the  city  editor.  .All  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  when  last-minute  copy  comes  in,  some  things  get 
into  print  that  shouldn’t.  No  one  had  an  answer  to  this 
problem,  except  to  insist  that  a  smooth  copy  flow  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  for  a  good  operation. 

Some  editors,  right  at  the  deadline,  will  take  a  story  from 
the  phone,  write  it  directly  on  the  terminal,  proof  and  edit  it 
on  the  spot  and  send  it  directly  to  photocomp.  They  say  this 
system  can’t  be  beat  for  speed. 

All  of  the  participants  seemed  to  view  the  new  technology 
the  same  way — a  little  awed  by  it,  but  all  convinced  it’s  the 
only  way  to  go.  Every  newspaper  has  a  wide  variety  of 
talents  and  personalities  on  its  staff,  and  few  city  editors 
have  had  any  real  training  in  managing  people,  aside  from 
seminars  such  as  the  ones  sponsored  by  SNI’.A  Foundation. 
Most  of  the  city  editors  at  this  workshop  felt  they  shouldn’t 
mix  business  and  personal  lives.  Many  are  dismayed  that 
their  newspapers  lose  good  talent  regularly,  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  city  editors  at  the 
workshop  have  worketi  for  less  than  two  or  three  newspap¬ 
ers,  though  most  were  .'JO  or  younger.  The  job  situation  is 
tight,  but  nearly  everyone  reported  some  substantial  degree 
of  turnover  in  the  past  year. 

Other  topics  that  came  up  for  examination  during  formal 
and  after-hours  discussions  included: 

f)ECIJ\’I\G  \E\V.'>  HOLE.  Some  newspapers  have  elimi¬ 
nated  standing  features,  including  some  comics,  crossword 
puzzles,  certain  columns,  etc.  Reduction  in  total  news  hole 
generally  has  not  reduced  space  for  local  news.  Many  cut 
wire  news. 

HE.ATS.  Many  newspapers  prohibit  long-standing  beat  as¬ 
signments.  One  was  contemplating  rotations  as  frequently 
as  every  two  months,  although  the  consensus  was  that 
(Continued  on  /xige  5.i) 
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Jack  R.  Howard 
will  retire  on 
December  31 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  and  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
announced  he  will  retire  on  December 
31,  in  accordance  with  company  policy. 
He  became  65  on  August  31. 

His  successor  as  company  president  is 
expected  to  be  named  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  The  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  board  of  directors  on  September  26. 

The  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  is  the  parent 
organization  of  17  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  published  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 
number  of  related  communications  en¬ 
terprises. 

While  he  leaves  his  roles  in  active 
management,  he  will  continue  as  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  He  had  step¬ 
ped  down  a  year  ago  as  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  firm. 

Except  for  three  years  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II,  much  of  it  in  combat  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Pacific,  Howard  has  been 
with  Scripps-Howard  42  years. 

He  completed  his  apprenticeship  even 
earlier,  as  a  United  Press  reporter  dur¬ 
ing  summer  vacations  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in 
1928  and  while  an  undergraduate  at 
Yale  University.  In  those  years,  he  re¬ 
ported  from  London,  Amsterdam,  Paris, 
Moscow  and  New  York. 

He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1932 
and  then  worked  on  English-language 
newspapers  in  Tokyo  and  Shanghai,  and 
as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  UP 
(now  United  Press  International)  in 
Harbin,  Manchukuo. 

He  joined  Scripps-Howard  perma¬ 
nently  in  December  1933,  on  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  which  he  served  as  a 
reporter  and  copy  editor. 

He  later  worked  as  telegraph  editor 
and  news  editor  at  the  Washington  Daily 
Mews,  where  his  immediate  boss  was  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle. 

In  1936,  Howard  became  interested  in 
radio,  still  a  relatively  new  field  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  one  that  was  then  brand  new  to 
Scripps-Howard.  He  spent  six  months  at 
WNOX  in  Knoxville,  studying  station 
operations;  then  six  months  more  in 
Washington  studying  the  field  at  large, 
and  its  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  1937,  Howard  was  named  president 
of  the  Continental  Radio  Co.,  which 
shortly  thereafter  became  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  The  firm  now 
operates  five  television  and  three  radio 
stations. 

Howard  has  been  with  the  general 
management  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  since  1939,  when  he  was  named 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor.  How¬ 
ard  resumed  that  job  after  his  World 
War  II  service  and  in  1948  was  appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager. 


Jack  R.  Howard 


He  succeeded  his  father,  the  late  Roy 
W.  Howard,  as  president  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  in  1953. 

His  son,  Michael  Balfe  Howard,  is 
editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  \ews. 

His  daughter,  Pamela,  is  also  a  writer, 
and  his  wife,  Eleanor  Harris,  is  well 
known  in  her  own  right  as  a  freelance 
magazine  writer. 

• 

Newsstand  sales 
up  12%  with  color 

Since  the  National  Star  went  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  with  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  color  this  month,  indications  are  that 
the  weekly  paper  is  running  about  12% 
ahead  on  newsstand  sales,  according  to 
Jim  Brady,  vicechairman. 

“We’re  absolutely  flabbergasted  by 
the  customer  reaction,”  Brady  told 
E&P,  noting  that  a  large  number  of 
readers  out  of  the  2,000  letters  received 
each  week  mention  being  pleased  with 
the  color.  Latest  circulation  figure  of  the 
Star  is  1.4  million,  he  said. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  news-hole, 
Brady  said,  the  Star  has  had  to  allocate 
15  pages  of  advertising  per  issue.  The 
cost  of  a  full-page  four-color  ad  is  $5,325, 
said  Ed  Zemlock,  advertising  director. 

Zemlock  said:  “We  have  on  the  books 
38  four-color  pages  reserved  from  Sep¬ 
tember  16  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
are  already  selling  for  ’76.”  There  are  10 
sales  ‘reps’  selling  the  ads.  Ads  sold  in¬ 
clude  book  publishing  companies,  mail 
order  houses  and  tobacco. 

The  Star  tested  four-color  in  eight 
states  in  June,  July  and  August.  These 
were  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  plus  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Sales  of 
the  color  issues  in  those  months,  said 
Zemlock,  over  the  previous  sales  of 
black-and-white  reflected  an  increase  of 
between  15  and  25%. 

Brady  said  about  85%  of  the  print  run 
is  now  in  full  color.  One  plant  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  will  complete  the 
changeover  within  a  month. 

Not  only  has  advertising  and  news¬ 
stand  sales  stepped  up,  but  the  Star  has 
added  more  supermarkets  because  of  the 
attractiveness  of  color.  Zemlock  said 
that  while  the  color  was  being  tested,  for 
example,  400  new  supermarkets  in 
California  last  summer  opened  to  the 
Star. 


Court  to  decide 
If  reporters  can 
shield  evidence 

A  Florida  court  case  involving  the 
F ort  Myers  News-Press  and  tape  record¬ 
ings  that  a  reporter  supposedly  made  of 
conversations  with  a  suspect  in  a  mur¬ 
der  case  and  then  erased  (E&P,  June  14) 
is  expected  to  test  a  Watergate  prece¬ 
dent  when  it  goes  to  trial  October  28. 

The  prosecution  argues  that  since  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  turn  over  tapes  involved  in  a 
court  case,  the  ruling  applies  to 
everyone,  including  newspapers  and  re¬ 
porters. 

The  defense  counters  that  the  First 
Amendment  gives  a  newspaper  freedom 
to  use  whatever  news-gathering  process 
it  wants,  meaning  that  the  paper  would 
be  free  to  destroy  tape  recordings,  notes, 
and  photograph  files. 

The  prosecution  claims  that  by  de¬ 
stroying  incriminating  tapes,  the  news¬ 
paper  tampered  with  evidence.  The 
murder  suspect  is  Margie  Johnson 
Lamoreux,  who  the  sheriff  says  is  free 
perhaps  because  of  the  missing  tapes. 
Reporter  Frances  D.  Williams  knew 
members  of  Mrs.  Lamoreux’s  family 
after  doing  stories  about  a  grandson  who 
had  leukemia.  When  the  woman  became 
a  suspect  after  fleeing  to  Mississippi,  the 
reporter  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
woman  and  her  daughter  in  a  telephone 
conversation  which  the  sheriff  says  was 
taped.  The  reporter  allegedly  brought 
along  a  tape  recorder  the  next  day  and, 
without  mentioning  it,  turned  it  on  dur¬ 
ing  a  30-mile  drive  from  the  meeting 
point  to  Fort  Myers,  where  the  woman 
surrendered.  The  recorder  was  sup¬ 
posedly  also  on  when  the  woman  and 
daughter  were  alone  for  several  min¬ 
utes. 

The  sheriffs  office  contend  that  dur¬ 
ing  that  conversation,  the  two  spent 
time  straightening  out  their  stories.  If 
the  tape  hadn’t  been  erased  that  night, 
this  information  would  have  been  dis¬ 
closed,  the  state  maintains. 

The  reporter  has  testified  before  a 
grand  jury  under  grant  of  immunity 
from  prosecution,  as  well  as  four  of  her 
editors.  Dan  Paul,  the  Miami  attorney 
for  the  paper,  said  that  if  he  had  been 
involved  in  the  case  from  the  beginning 
he  would  not  have  allowed  the  reporter 
or  editors  to  testify  and  would  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
again — as  it  did  in  an  Earl  Caldwell 
case — on  the  legal  point. 

He  said  the  journalists  did  testify  to 
what  was  on  the  tapes.  Now  that  the 
tapes  have  been  destroyed,  he  said,  the 
authorities  “are  trying  to  hold  us  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  way  we  conducted  the 
news-gathering  process.”  Paul  attri¬ 
buted  the  dispute  to  political  motives, 
because  the  paper  has  published  some 
articles  about  local  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficials. 

Rulings  against  the  press  in  the  Fort 
Myers  case,  it  is  believed,  could  encour¬ 
age  an  attack  on  the  press’s  news¬ 
gathering  processes. 
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CIRCULATION 

Magazine  wrap-around 
boosts  Saturday  sales 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Saturday  is  the  bi^fjest  day  of  the 
week — in  terms  of  circulation  and 
readership — for  the  [jouisville  (Ky.) 
Tioics.  When  Scene,  the  leisure-city  life 
section,  was  started  five  years  ago,  the 
Saturday  paper  had  a  circulation  of 
about  1(50,000,  about  10,000  below  the 
Monday-through- Friday  circulation. 

Now,  even  though  the  Times  has  fewer 
editions  of  Saturday  than  weekdays,  the 
circulation  is  180,000.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  comes  from  street  sales,  even 
though  the  only  thing  a  potential  buyer 
can  see  from  the  bc\  is  a  color  cover — no 
headlines  at  all. 

Last  year,  weekday  circulation  of  the 
Times  and  the  Conrier-Jouriml  dropped 
because  of  several  rate  increases  made 
necessary  by  the  skyrocketing  price  of 
newsprint.  However,  Scene  circulation 
maintained  its  level — and  even  gained 
some. 

E.\ecutives  at  the  paper  say  advertis¬ 
ing  has  not  come  along  quite  so  well.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  Michael  J.  Davies,  Times 
managing  editor:  “.Although  we  have 
much  more  advertising  than  in  the  old 
Saturday  paper,  the  new  one  costs  more 
to  produce.  However,  we  are  confident 
that  as  time  goes  by,  advertisers  will 
look  on  Saturday  in  the  same  way  read¬ 
ers  do.” 

Before  the  Times  changed  its  entire 
approach  to  the  Saturday  paper  five 
years  ago,  the  Saturday  product,  like 
many  other  newspapers,  was  “thin  and 
unexciting,”  said  Davies.  .After  much 
discussion  the  newsroom  executives  de¬ 
cided  that  the  time  had  come  to  change 
the  concept  of  the  Saturday  newspaper. 

Scene  was  created.  It  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  and  has  a  SpectaColor  front  each 
week.  The  regular  news  section  of  the 
newspaper  is  folded  inside  Scene  and  a 
television  tabloid,  called  TV  Scene,  and  a 
children’s  tab,  calledJc//(/  Bean  Journal, 
are  the  third  and  fourth  sections. 

Why  did  the  Times  make  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  a  non-news  product? 
“The  idea  was,”  said  Davies,  “that 
Saturday  generally  is  a  poor  news  day, 
especially  for  an  afternoon  paper.  What 
people  are  really  interested  in  on  Satur¬ 
day  is  television,  entertainment  and  tips 
on  how  to  spend  the  weekend.” 

This  is  what  Scene  is  all  about.  It  is 
heavy  on  “service”  material,  pop  music, 
well-written  features  and  television  in¬ 
formation. 

There  is  an  astrology  column  by  Olga, 
“Car  Talk”  by  Dick  Rice,  a  “Saturday 
Date”  column  by  Mary  Phyllis  Riedley 
and  even  a  “Jelly  Bean  Journal,”  edited 
by  Marsha  Norman,  and  illustrated  by 
Herman  Wiederwohl,  for  the  children. 
The  fold-out  in  the  children’s  section  in¬ 
cludes  puzzles,  games,  doodles  and  con¬ 
tributions  from  readers.  Ann  Landers, 
listings  of  movies  and  “The  Going 


Scene”  telling  what’s  happening  where 
in  the  city,  round  out  the  Scene.  The 
front  is  in  color,  illustrating  one  of  the 
articles,  and  the  back  advertising  page  is 
color. 

Since  the  daily  Times  was  re-designed 
March  .’ll  of  this  year,  the  newspaper 
took  a  survey,  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  the 
product  was  introduced  and  found  that 
80%  of  those  questioned  either  liked  the 
new  paper  better  than  or  the  same  as 
the  “ol(l”  Times. 

“And  since  then,  we  have  managed  to 
pick  up  about  7,000  subscribers,”  said 
Davies.  The  decision  to  re-design  the 
daily  Times,  he  said,  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  newspapers  have  got  to 
change  to  better  serve  their  readers  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  to  attract 
people  who  are  not  now  subscribing. 

Most  of  the  changes  were  based  on  re¬ 
search  done  for  the  Times  by  Belden  .As¬ 
sociates,  a  Dallas-based  marketing  firm. 

Some  highlights: 

— P’ackaging.  “We  feel  the  news  must 
be  packaged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
reader  can  easily  find  what  he  wants, 
and  can  easily  dismiss  that  information 
which  doesn’t  interest  him.”  Hence,  each 
page  is  labeled  as  to  its  subject  matter, 
said  Davies. 


— Index.  .A  front  page  index  which  fre¬ 
quently  takes  up  almost  half  of  the  front 
page  gives  readers  a  quick  look  at  the 
stories  inside.  The  idea  is  that  most 
readers  will  not  read  everything  in  the 
paper,  said  Davies.  “The  sobering  reality 
is  that  many  of  them  only  read  a  few 
things.  Thus,  the  index  is  a  way  for  them 
to  be  conversant  with  the  news  of  the 
day — a  sort  of  newspaper  reply  to  televi¬ 
sion  news — and,  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps  get  them  interested  enough  to 
read  the  full  account  inside,”  he  said. 

— Sections.  This  goes  along  with  the 
packaging  concept.  The  first  section  is 
all  wire,  e.xcept  for  Page  One,  the  jump 
page,  the  editorial  and  op-ed  page. 

The  second  section  is  always  all  local, 
with  business  on  the  back-end.  The  third 
section  is  all  advice,  television,  radio  and 
features.  The  fourth  section  is  sports, 
classified  and  comics. 

— -Advice.  “A  big  part  of  our  thinking 
was  directed  at  content  changes  rather 
than  design  changes.  We  strongly  feel 
that  newspapers  have  to  become  more 
than  newspapers.”  he  said.  “They  have 
to  give  readers  practical  advice  and  in¬ 
formation.  So  we  concentrate  on  giving 
as  much  advice  as  possible,  including  a 
column  of  sex  counseling  and  an  index  to 
advertising.” 

— Small  news.  “We  have  to  play  to  our 
strengths  rather  than  try  to  compete 
with  television.  While  spot  news  has  to 
be  in  the  paper,  so  do  other  things.  And 
one  big  thing  that  TV  cannot  do  is  cover 
the  small  neighborhood  news.  We  al¬ 
ready  had  a  neighborhood  staff,  but  we 
hired  three  clerks  to  help  produce 
zoned  ‘chicken  dinner’  news  which  runs 
three  times  a  week.” 


Saturday  package 
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Mom  and  Pop’  store  image 
works  for  small  chain 


By  Arnold  A.  DoLuca 

\\  hvatun  (III.)  Journal 

Till'  trrofi't'y  Imsiiiess  in  tlu‘  ('hicufjo 
suburhan  market  area  is  dominated  by 
the  lar;re  sup»*r  mark*‘t  ebains,  incdiidin>r 
such  giants  as  .lewel  Tea  Company, 
Dominiek’s  Finer  Foods  and  Kajjlt* 
Foods.  The  market  is  so  eompetitive  that 
Kroner  Company  has  witbdi'awn  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  market,  while  Xational 
Tea  Comi)any  has  closed  almost  all  of  its 
units  and  .A&l’  has  been  rt*(luce(l  to  a  few 
stores  ...  its  a  very  fierct*  market  to  say 
the  least. 

Walt’s  Super  Market  is  uni(|ue  in  this 
market  area,  in  that  it  is  highly  success¬ 
ful,  family  owned,  specializing  in  fi'esh 
l)roduce  (unwrapped)  and  U.S.l)..-\. 
|)rime  meats.  Walt's  .Super  Market  also 
has  only  one  store  in  our  circulation  area 
and  the  entire  chain  co!isists  of  only  five 
(.">)  stores. 

The  idea  of  the  Walt’s  .Super  Market 
series  of  advertisements,  which  consists 
of  12  full  pajre  advertisements,  is  to  >ret 
across  the  imajre  that  Walt’s  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  friendly,  concerned  store, 
while  the  chain  stores  in  the  market 
come  off  with  the  ima^e  of  beinti  “food 
mills"  ni’indinn  out  customers  with  their 
sterile  appearance  and  impersonal  chain 
store  service. 

We  want  to  develop  the  old  fashioned 
friendly  imafre  for  Walt’s. 

We  set  out  to  accomplish  our  noiil  hy 
employing  attractive  art,  linht,  easy  to 
read  copy,  presented  in  a  “clean”  layout 
utilizing  spot  color  to  attract  additional 
attention.  The  copy  was  written  with  the 
thouerht  in  mind  of  beinti  factual,  while 
at  the  same  time  both  informative  an<l 
at  time  humorous  .  .  .  but  always  with 
Walt’s  imaere  troal  in  mind. 

The  series  is  designed  to  say  in  a  sub¬ 
tle  way  “who  nee<ls  the  chain  stores, 
when  you  have  Walt’s  Super  Markets  in 
town." 

We  are  publishing  the  full  pa>re  in¬ 
stitutional  advertisements  at  the  rate  of 
two  (2)  per  month,  this  is  in  addition  to 
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the  client’s  rejrular  schedule  of  two  (2) 
full  pajfe  regular  price  frrocery  adver¬ 
tisements  per  week.  In  spite  of  the  slun- 
jrish  economic  conditions,  this  will  result 
in  2040.0  extra  inches  of  display  busi¬ 
ness.  plus  the  extra  charges  for  color  .  .  . 
a  nice  piece  of  extra  business! 

The  series  is  scheduled  as  follows; 

(1)  The  first  advertisement  is  an  ar¬ 
tist  sketch  of  the  orifrinal  store.  We 
wanted  the  readers  to  know  that  it  all 
started  in  1920  as  a  corner  >jrocery  store, 
it’s  Hood  foi'  the  imane. 

(2)  This  w’as  followed  by  another  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  placed  additional  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ane  and  tradition  of  the 
Walt’s  Super  Market. 

(.’1)  .Another  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  series  with  a  sliuhtly  humorous  ap¬ 
proach  explains  why  Wall’s  Super  Mar¬ 
ket  is  named  Walt’s  .  .  .  you’ve  not  to 
admit  that  Walt’s  is  a  funny  name  for  a 
super  market. 

•And  on  and  on  it  Hoes,  for  the  entire  12 
full  pane  institutional  ad  series,  always 
buildinn  on  the  foundation  of  beinn 
founded  in  1920  as  a  corner  Hi'ocery 
store,  coticerned  for  its  customers,  coun¬ 
try  fresh  produce  and  the  very  finest  of 
l].S.l)..A.  prime  meats  . .  .  clean,  friendly, 
fair  and  always  concerned. 

.As  an  interestiiiH  sideliHht,  the  client 
is  tyitiH  into  the  series  and  everything:  is 
in  the  works  for  the  butchers,  stock 
clerks  and  delicatessen  personnel  to 
dress  in  red  and  white  stripe  aprons, 
with  straw  bowler  hats  for  the  men, 
while  the  checkout  clerks  will  wear  Vic¬ 
torian  aprons  and  bonnets,  callinn  at¬ 
tention  anain  to  the  “old-fashioned 
friendly  service”  at  Walt’s  Super  Mar¬ 
kets. 

Reports  from  the  client  indicate  an  ex¬ 
cellent  customer  response.  The  store 
personnel  reports  Hettinn  a  lot  of  cus¬ 
tomer  comments  from  shoppers  and 
most  people  commentiuH  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  information  that  the 
institutional  ads  have  contained.  .Most  of 
the  comments  are  alonn  the  line  “Gee,  I 
didn’t  know  that  about  Walt’s.”  To  this 


measurable  extent  the  series  has  been 
successful,  attractive  and  informative. 

• 

Parker  Pen 
uses  color 
to  sell  pens 

•An  exclusive  newspaiJer  ROP  color 
campaifru  has  been  started  by  Parker 
Pen  Co.  to  introduce  a  new  pen. 

The  pen,  Systemark,  has  three  diffe¬ 
rent  cartridnes  with  three  different 
kinds  of  tips — floatins  hall,  super  soft  tip 
and  stylus. 

Bill  .Judd,  marketinK  manaKer  for 
Parker,  said  the  campainn  consists  of 
lOOO-line  spot  color  ads  in  84  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  top  36  markets. 

He  Have  the  breakdown,  as  follows: 
N'orthern  division — 23  papers;  Western 
division — '2b  papers;  Southern 
division — 18  papers;  and  Eastern — 18 
papers. 

The  ads  will  break  on  a  roll-out  basis, 
startiuH  in  the  mid-west. 

He  said  color  was  beinn  used  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  anency,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  Chicano,  for  creative 
reasons — to  lead  the  reader’s  eyes  into 
the  sales  line:  “You  have  to  feel  it  to 
believe  it.” 

Judd  said  the  first  ads  flunked  a  pre- 
campainn  test  in  St.  Louis  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers.  Consumer  re¬ 
search  turned  up  evidence  that  a  sales 
messane  “You  pick  the  point.  You  pick 
the  case  you  want”  required  too  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 
buyer.  So  the  new'  theme  “Feel  it  to  be¬ 
lieve  it”  was  created  based  on  consumer 
replies. 

Judd  said  newspapers  w’ere  picked  for 
two  reasons:  1.  Flexibility  (“Since  we  are 
introducinn  the  pen  on  a  roll-put  basis, 
we  can  slow  the  pace  down  or  speed  it  up 
w'ith  newspapers”)  and  2.  Immediacy 
(“Newspaper  nive  us  a  lot  of  news  value 
and  other  media  do  not.”) 

Judd  pointed  out  that  the  introduction 
marked  a  departure  from  Parker’s  mar- 
ketinn  policies  in  that  the  pen  is  beinn 
positioned  as  a  “self-use,  self-purchase” 
item  whereas  before  Parker  pens  have 
been  usually  sold  as  “nift  purchase” 
items  W'ith  ads  in  manazines. 
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George  C.  Scott 
and  William  Devane  in 


FearOnTrial 

Xerox  is  proud  to  present  a  major  television  special 
starring  George  C.  Scott  and  William  Devane.  “Fear  On  Trial”  is 
the  gripping  dramatization  of  the  true  story  ofjohn  Henry  Faulk, 
a  CBS  broadcaster  who  was  unable  to  find  work  because  a  group 
of  self-appointed  arbiters  questioned  his  beliefs  and  his  patriotism. 

In  the  1950’s  and  early  1960’s,  the  hysteria  of  Communist 
witch-hunts,  deflimation  and  blacklisting  drove  teachers  from 
their  jobs,  forced  ministers  from  their  churches  and  put 
performers  and  writers  out  of  work. 

“Fear  On  Trial”  is  the  story  of  one  man  who  chose  to 
fight  back. 

Thurs.,  October  2,  CBS-TV  Network,  9:00  pm  ET. 
Check  your  local  listing. 

_ XEROX _ 


I^tergenthaior 
puts  it  all  together 


SYSTEM  V 
Vour  Score 
j  Tomorrow 


V-l-P  SYSTEM 

Your  Score 
Today  .  Tomorrow 


®L°CRinp,;i 

OCRinpuT - 

Terminal 

^^-Line  Wire~'~ 

Pagination  — 

5A.  Logo  Scaiiner  ^ 

^  Total  SyslernTR^i^ZTiri 


’O^rection 


Mergenthaler 

services 

the 

TOTAL 

SYSTEM 


«» 


Choose  from  many 
Mergenthaler  systems 


.  otte  that  best 
suits  your  needs 


You  don’t  have  to  “try  on  for  size”  a  Mergenthaler  system 
because  we  have  one  especially  for  you,  to  meet  your  needs. 
Our  systems  are  modular,  you  buy  only  what  you  need ...  as 
you  need  it.  Figure  it  yourself . . .  indicate  on  a  scorecard  your 
current  and  potential  requirements.  The  scorecard  will 
specify  a  “custom”  system  for  you.  It  may  be  our  V-l-P 
Newspaper  System  (ideal  for  a  smaller  newspaper)  or  it  may 
be  System  V  which  supports  our  303,  505  and  606  product 
lines.  In  any  case,  the  system  will  grow  with  you  as  your 
needs  expand.  More  completely  computerized  systems 
support  Mergenthaler  phototypesetters  than  any  other 
phototypesetter.  Mergenthaler  puts  it  all  together  .  .  .  and 
services  the  total  system.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

P.  O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803.  |\||0pgQnthalBP 


Laser  improves  color 
scanner  flexibility 


|{y  Karl  \V.  VVilken 

Major  fhantros  have  heoti  taking  place 
for  the  past  ten  years  in  color  separation 
techni<iues.  Only  two  newspapers  at  the 
present  time  have  third  jreneration  color 
scanners  hut  as  the  use  of  color  in¬ 
creases  additional  papers  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  ac(|uire  the  more  sophisticated 
systems. 

The  sijrnificant  develoi)ments  center 
on  the  use  of  a  laser  beam  and  the  stor- 
intr  of  data  by  way  of  dijjital  recordinjj 
techni(|ues. 

The  newest  system  (third  generation) 
is  the  ('hromajrraph  DC  d(t()  laser  color 
scanner  manufactured  by  the  Hell  oi-- 
nanization  of  West  (lermany  anil  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  IJ.S.  and  Canaila  by  IK'M 
('orporation  of  Oreat  Neck,  N’.Y. 

St*cond  utMieration  color  scanners  did 
not  have  enlargement  or  reduction 
capability,  nor  did  they  have  a  direct 
screeninji  capability  until  very  recently. 
.■\bout  (id  second  generation  color  scan¬ 
ners  wei'e  sold  in  N'oi'th  .America. 

More  flexibility  needed 

The  successful  color  scanner  users 
today  find  that  they  have  a  jrood  produc¬ 
tion  tool  but  it  is  only  a  partial  solution 
to  their  problems.  .More  flexibility  and 
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BETHLEHEM 

EASTON 


917  color  odi  in 
1974  totaling  ^ 
1,462,062  linot  daily 
and  Sunday  —  an 
incroato  of  164  adt  and 
1,151,948  linot  over  1973. 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

CALL- 


speed  are  neeiled. 

The  third  tjeneration  color  scanner 
employs  ditrital  recordinyr  techniques 
anil  permits  direct  enlai  jrinp:  and  reduc¬ 
tion  from  almost  any  flexible  oritrinal, 
exposing  directly  screened  negatives  or 
positives  as  well  as  continuous  tones. 

The  laser  system  from  Hell  has  a  core 
memory  coupled  to  a  laser  beam  which 
has  rejilaced  the  contact  screen  in  previ¬ 
ous  units.  The  core  memory  retains 
screen  information  on  ei^ht  line  rulin>rs, 
from  8.")  to  2dd  lines  per  inch.  .Any  screen 
rulinjT  can  be  selected  by  pushbutton,  all 
are  electi'onically  matched  in  sj)eed  and 
contrast. 

The  screen  infoi-mation  is  fed  to  a  laser 
beam,  modulatin^r  it  to  create  a  screened 
ne«:ative  or  positive  on  line  or  contact 
film. 

The  contact  screen  when  compai’ed  to 
the  lasei’  method  is  viewed  by  some  as  an 
imperfect  tool,  it  is  subject  to  wear  and 
teal'  and  must  be  replaced  rejrularly.  .A 
contact  screeninu' color  scanner  relies  on 
a  set  of  1  pre-anuled  screens  to  be  closely 
matched  in  speed  and  conti'ast  in  order 
to  obtain  the  predicted  dot  percentajres 
in  the  nejratives  or  positives.  Often  the 
sci'eens  cannot  be  matched  as  closely  as 
the  color  scanner  users  would  like,  re¬ 
sulting:  in  some  prediction  errors.  The 
contact  screen  cuts  down  the  amount  of 
liffht  falling  on  the  lith  film,  makintr  it 
essential  to  use  only  the  fastest  of  the 
ortho  lith  films  for  scanner  contact 
screening!. 

Laser  screening  faster 

Laser  electronic  screening;  eliminates 
the  need  for  contact  screens  and  there¬ 
fore  their  limitations.  Scannin>>:  times 
are  two  to  four  times  faster  than  with 
contact  screening  scanners,  film  used  is 
less  expensive  and  more  easily  proces¬ 
sed.  Where  the  ortho  film  processor  used 
with  the  contact  screenin^!:  scanners 
must  be  rigorously  maintained  in  chemi¬ 
cal  activity,  the  line  or  contact  film  pro¬ 
cessor  for  laser  screeniiifj  does  not  re¬ 
quire  anywhere  near  the  same  decree  of 
control.  Exi)osed  film  can  be  rapid  access 
processed. 


Rapid  access  film  processing  is  not 
new  to  the  newspaper  industry,  but  with 
a  color  scanner  it  is  comi)letely  new  and 
only  possible  because  of  the  laser  beam 
techniijue. 

Hinh  temperature  developinn,  fixinjr 
and  dryiiiff  is  all  that  it  means,  providing 
in  this  case  75  seconds  dry  to  dry  and 
therefore  rapidly  accessible  film  for 
strippintr  or  provinyr. _ 


Past  Week's  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) 
American  Financial  Corp  (OTC) 
Booth  Newspapers  (OTC) 

Capital  Cities  Comm  (NYSE) 
Cowles  Comm  (NYSE) 

Dow  Jones  (OTC) 

Downe  Comm  (OTC) 

Gannett  (NYSE) 

Gray  Comm  (OTC) 

Harte  Hanlis  (NYSE) 
Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE) 
Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX) 

Media  General  (AMEX) 
Multimedia  (OTC) 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) 

Panax  (OTC) 

Post  Corp  )\/VISC  )  (OTC) 
Quebecor  (AMEX) 

Southam  Press  (CiE) 

Speidel  (OTC) 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

Time  Inc  (NYSE) 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE) 

Toronto  Star  (CE) 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) 

SUPPLIERS 


17^4  16'2 

26^8  27' 4 


Abitibi  (CE) 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE) 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE) 

B  C  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) 

Compuscan  (OTC) 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) 
Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE) 

Dayco  (NYSE) 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) 

Domtar  (AMEX) 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX) 

Elba  (NYSE) 

General  Electric  (NYSE) 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) 

Grace.  W  R  (NYSE) 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE) 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE) 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE) 

Inmont  (NYSE) 

International  Paper  (NYSE) 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE) 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) 

Log  Etronics  (OTC) 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX) 
Minnesota  Min  &  Mfg  (NYSE) 
Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE) 
Richardson  (NYSE) 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE) 

Singer  (NYSE) 

Southland  Paper  (OTC) 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) 
Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX) 


2''8  2' 2 
15'8  17 

16  16 
3  2'e 

22'b  2338 

11'2  123a 

37' 2  37' 4 
2534  27' 2 

9^8  10' 4 

107'b  118'4 
22' 2  22' 2 
87'b  90' 2 
7'e  73e 


4934  523b 
5  5' 2 


WHATEVER  YOU  ARE  SELLING  . . . 
IT  SELLS  FASTER  IN  COLOR  . . . 

The  readers  of  the  Olean  Times  Herald  respond  to  crisp, 
color  advertising  in  the  area  s  fastest  growing  newspaper. 

Over  25,000  circulation  in  Southwestern  New  York  and 
Northwestern  Penna. 

Member  Of  The  Southern  Tier  Newspaper  Group 


SPECTACOLOR 
ROP  FULL  COLOR 
PREPRINTS 

R«p.  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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whereihe  spimding  is! 


New  England  1975  per-household  income 
is  $1,629*  above  the  national  average 

The  average  New  England  family  income  is  $19,131. 
In  only  eight  states  is  family  income  higher,  and  two 
of  those  are  in  New  England.  With  more  to  spend. 
New  England  families  buy  more.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


Per  hh. 

Per  hh. 

Retail  Sales 

Food  Sales 

Retail 

Food 

CONNECTICUT 

$  8,767,796,000 

$2,110,101,000 

$8,540 

$2,055 

MAINE 

2,629,254,000 

658,158,000 

7,524 

1,883 

MASSACHUSETTS 

15,464,808,000 

3,822,328,000 

7,801 

1,928 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

2,321,664,000 

588,953,000 

8,370 

2,120 

RHODE  ISLAND 

2,309,691,000 

547,255,000 

6,975 

1,652 

VERMONT 

1,317,160,000 

305,548,000 

8,607 

1,996 

1975  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


New  England  daily  newspaper  home  coverage 
exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people 
with  more  money  to  spend,  when  you  use  them  to 
buy  space  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 
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ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Color  suggested  as  way 
to  improve  coupon  pull 


Ry  Dan  Lionel 

“Tilt*  free  standing  tu'wspapt*r  iiisiM't 
aff()r<ls  suptM‘1)  color  reproduction  in 
what  is  still  a  basically  black  and  white 
medium, "  Mac  Morris,  Newsi)aper  Ad¬ 
vertising:  Hureau’s  national  sales 
told  the  standin>;  room  only  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  Couponintr 
Woiksbop  audie!ice  in  New  York  last 
week. 

Mark  .\rnold,  VI’  and  advertising!  di¬ 
rector  of  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  said  KOI’ color  “Increases  reten¬ 
tion  of  your  ad  by  HY'/t  and  increases 
sales  by  an  avera^re  of  72'/}  based  on  split 
run  tests." 

With  newspapers  accounting:  for  71'/}  of 
all  ‘cents  off  coupon  distribution  accord- 
in^r  to  Neilson  figures  (.'j2'/}  newspapers 
and  111'^  in  Sunday  supj)lements),  .•\r- 
nold  said  coupon  advertisintr  was  mainly 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  2, 210, ()(•() 
lines  or  \iV’/<  in  food  advertising:  for  the 
Westchester  jrroup  last  year. 

.Arnold  ba<l  a  few  su>r>restions  for  the 
top  level  coupon  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  which  “could  make  their  use  of 
newspapei’  coupons  even  more  effec¬ 
tive.” 

In  addition  to  usinu'  color,  .Arnold 
su>rK<-‘^^ted  that  the  agencies  send  a  pi’oof 
with  the  insertion  oriler  wherever  t)ossi- 
hle  to  help  avoid  the  “nifrhtmare  of 
hack-to-hack  couponinjr."  If  proofs  are 
not  available  he  sutrjrested  the  order  in- 
<licate  pi’ecisely  where,  in  the  ad,  the 
coupon  is  to  ai)i)ear.  With  most  food 
coupons  oi’dered  for  best  food  day  the 
make-up  man  must  he  especially  adioit 
to  avoid  hacking  up  coupons  ajrainst 
coupons. 

.Amon>r  other  su>!p:estions  were  to 
place  the  coupons  at  the  top  of  the  ail  or 


in  a  different  position  within  the  ad  or 
try  another  day  of  the  week.  “40'/}  of  the 
major  shopping  trips  may  he  made  on 
one  day  of  the  week  hut  that  leaves  00'/} 
shopping!  on  other  days.” 

“1975  will  show  another  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  cents-off  coupons,”  Nielsen 
Clearintr  House,  director  of  marketiiif! 
research,  Richard  H.  .Aycritrn,  told  the 
>rroup.  He  anticipates  24  billion  coupons 
this  year  as  ajfainst  29.8  billion  in  ’74  and 
5.2  billion  iti  1902.  Presently,  he  pointed 
out  “970  companies  utilize  coupons  as  an 
inte>!ral  part  of  their  promotional 
strategy.’’  He  noted  that  free  standing: 
inserts  trained  about  as  much  {jround  as 
direct  mail  lost  from  ’72  to  ’74. 

“Rising!  postal  rates  and  the  resultinj! 
cost  factors  appear  to  he  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  on  direct  mail”  he  said.  In  the  j)ast 
year  direct  mail  accounted  for  4.(y%  of  all 
coupon  promotion  down  from  (1.9'}})  in 
1972. 

Druf!  stores,  discount  stores  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  rapidly  joining:  the 
coupon  handwafron.  “We  are  now  seeing 
a  jrrowinp:  trend,”  .Aycrifrjr  said,  “toward 
coupon  i)romotions  for  products  sold  in 
other  types  stores  .  .  .  This  trend  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  number  of  housewives  who 
are  now  redeemin>!  coupons  in  drutr 
stores;  one  out  of  three  coupon  users  in¬ 
dicate  they  use  coupons  when  makin>! 
purchases  in  drun  stores.  Similarly,  one 
out  of  5  now  redeem  coupons  in  other 
type  stores,  such  as  discount' 
department  stores.” 

While  misredemptions  still  haunt  the 
couponers,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
rapid  develoi)ment  of  electronic  scan¬ 
ners  for  use  on  checkout  counters  offers 
a  viable  solution.  “Hut,”  Ted  Isaac,  pres¬ 


ident,  Consumer  Communications  Corp. 
pointed  out,  “many  insert  advertisers 
are  not  p:ettin>!  their  money’s  worth,  try- 
in>f  to  avoid  misredemptions  by  failing  to 
deliver  as  many  inserts  as  the  newspap¬ 
ers  want.” 

He  illustrated  with  a  case  history  of  an 
advertiser  who  sent  a  news|)aper  with 
1,250,000  circulation  77,000  fewer  inserts 
than  were  requested.  When  newsstand 
returns  were  accounted  for,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  120,000  copies  sold  did  not 
carry  the  inserts  or  about  of  the 

press  run.  Because  the  inserts  were  in¬ 
cluded  ill  the  papers  returned  and  were 
omitted  from  some  of  the  papers  sold  due 
to  the  short  supi)ly,  the  actual  number 
missed  was  >!*’eater  than  the  total 
number  in  short  supply.  “When  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  sends  too  few  inserts,”  Isaacs 
said,  “he’s  asking  to  by  jrypped  as  he 
must  pay  for  the  full  run.” 

“Papeis  who  have  the  capacity  for 
hlowiiiK  up  or  shrinking  ads  to  meet  col¬ 
umn  width  reiiuirements  constitute  a 
special  problem  for  coupon  advertisers,” 
cautioned  James  I).  Pratt,  VT’  Marketin>r 
Corporation  of  .America  whose  company 
places  co-op  coupon  ROP  ads  in  122 
newspapers  in  the  top  100  markets  each 
month.  Because  most  coupons  contain 
relatively  small  type  “the  shrinkiii)!  pro¬ 
cess  could  make  them  indecipherable,” 
he  said. 

Of  all  the  facets  of  couponiiifr  ‘the 
co-op’  coupon  in  which  different  man¬ 
ufacturers  participate  appears  to  he  the 
fastest  ^rowiii}!  form.  .A  “virtual 
plethora  of  new  cooperative  profrrams 
has  recently  emerj^ed,”  said  John  C. 
Younj!,  promotion  >rroup  manafjer,  Scott 
Paper  Company  and  chairman  of  the 
.AN.A’s  couponing:  subcommittee.  “For 
perspective  on  the  number  of  such  new 
co-op  plans  with  which  manufacturers 
are  heintr  bombarded,  durinj!  the  first 
HV-i  months  of  this  calandar  year  alone, 
by  the  latest  count,  Scott  has  received  79 
such  proposals,  virtually  tw’o  a  week.” 


Metro  offers  iron-on 
color  art  in  service 

.A  comparatively  new  printinjr  ink  de¬ 
velopment  now  makes  it  |)ossil)le  foi‘ 
newspapers  to  run  Santa  Claus,  the  Fas¬ 
ter  Bunny,  a  spoi’ts  scene,  or  any  other 
illustration  in  the  Metro  Newspapei' 
Service  in  a  color  ad,  then  allow  the 
reader  to  transfer  that  art  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  iron  onto  a  child’s  tee  shirt. 

Picture  a  local  retailer  offerinf!  ath¬ 
letic  shirts  for  sale  aloiijr  with  a  color  il¬ 
lustration  in  his  ad  that  the  buyers  can 
apply  to  those  shirts. 

These  new  inks  are,  in  reality,  textile 
dyes.  .As  dry  ice  is  a  solid  that  turns  into 
a  vapor,  these  inks  form  a  solid  on  the 
newspaper  sheet,  then  are  turned  into  a 
vapor  when  heated. 

Metro  subsci'ibers  will  he  sent  a  tech¬ 
nical  information  bulletin  on  the  process 
upon  request.  Write  to  Plus  Business  c  t> 
Aletro  .Associated  Sei  vices,  80  Madison 
.Avenue,  New  A'ork,  New  A’ork  10010. 
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COUPONING  WORKSHOP — A  mixed  group  of  interested  coupon  admen  appeared  together  on 
o  panel  at  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Couponing  Workshop  (September  17)  in  New 
York.  Left  to  right:  Russ  Bowman,  General  Foods  Corp.,  moderator;  Dick  Aycrigg,  Nielsen 
Clearing  House;  Mac  Morris,  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau;  Ted  Isaac,  Consumers  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.;  Dan  Pratt,  Marketing  Corp.  of  America;  and  John  Young,  Scott  Paper  Co. 
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Rock  Island  and  Peoria 
win  another  E  &  P  ribbon 

This  year’s  award  is  the  eighth  the 


Rock  Isldtid  (Ill.)  Aryus  has  won  in 
Editok  &  PUHI.ISHKK  Color  awards  com¬ 
petition  in  18  years. 

The  1975  full  color  award  for  letter- 
press  papers  under  100,000  circulation  is 
the  fourth  such  award  the  paper  has 
earned.  The  other  four  were  for  one 
color-and-hlack. 

The  winning  six-column  Hormel  ham 
ad  was  prepared  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  .Minneapolis. 

Commentiiifr  on  the  ad,  Ray  Ty^rret, 
.\r>;us  composing  room  foreman,  said, 
“We  fjave  the  Hormel  ad  our  customary 
careful  handlin>r,  hut  no  special  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Hormel  copy  is  always  Kood, 
and  Kood  copy  to  start  with  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.” 

“History  has  a  beautiful  way  of  re- 
peatintt  itself’  took  on  double  meaniiiK 
in  this  year’s  Editok  &  Pdhi.ishkk  color 
competition. 

This  ei^ht  word  caption  is  the  headline 
of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Company’s  win¬ 
ning  entry  in  the  Retail  Color  Creativity 
category. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  1‘coria  (Ill.) 
Jou  nial  Sta  r  has  shared  a  first  place  win 
in  this  category  since  1971  and,  al¬ 
together,  the  108, ()()()  circulation  daily 
has  seven  E&P  annual  color  honors  to 
its  credit. 

The  1975  winner  utilizes  artist’s  draw¬ 
ings  of  actual  artifacts  as  a  background 


Deaths 

Rohkut  E.  Bakiu)i;|{,  04,  founder  and 
president  of  the  PR  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  directories  and  the 
weekly  PR  Reporter,  a  newsletter;  Sep¬ 
tember  20. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Cuddy,  77,  former  United  Press 
and  United  Press  International  boxing 
writer;  September  21. 

*  *  * 

Chaki.ks  E.  Cui.ssky,  80,  retired  (1902) 
editor  of  The  (luihl  Reporter,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  Newspaper  Guild;  September 
21. 

♦  «  He 

Cksakk  J.  Dkl  Vaui.io  Sk.,  52,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Thooiostoit  (Conn.)  R.rpress  and 
the  Wentern  newspapers  and  president 
of  Northwest  Publishing  Corp.,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.;  September  17. 

*  *  * 

Caky  Rdukkt.son',  72,  retired  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Louiitville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Jounial;  September  15. 

*  *  * 

Ei.i.swokth  Baii.ky,  Sk.,  71,  retired 
production  manager  of  the  Alton  (Ill.) 
Teleymph;  September  10. 

*  *  * 

Bi.ook  ScHi.Ki’i’KY,  87,  retired  super¬ 
visor  of  employe  relations  for  Cox  news¬ 
papers;  recently. 


to  introduce  a  new  line  of  coordinated 
bed  and  bath  linens,  the  .American  Trea¬ 
surer  Collection  by  Fieldcrest.  Photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the  objects 
were  acquired  by  Carson’s  advertising 
department  and  all  original  art 


painstakingly  rendered  to  by  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  simulate  the  oxbile  and  bees  wax 
process  commonly  used  in  Colonial  days. 

.According  to  William  Nolden,  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  for  the  chain’s 
downstate  division,  the  ad  was  intended 
to  create  an  effect  which  would  capture 
the  enduring  beauty  of  early  .Americana. 
Colonial  hues  and  intricate  patterns  of 
the  .American  Treasures  Collection, 
which  have  been  authenticated  by  the 
Smithsonian,  were  carefully  interwoven 
with  thoughtful  use  of  white  space  to 
produce  the  award  winning  full  page 
that  was  publisheil  on  November  7,  1974. 
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Are  YOU  Responsible  for 
Advertising  Sales/Marketing 

'*^At  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 

If  you  don’t  KNOW  about  INAE’s 

Benefits  ...  YOU  SHOULD! 


Here's  WHY  . . . 

•  Over  800  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  belong  —  so  do 
their  Representatives,  plus  major  Auxiliary  Service  Firms  •  Each 
shares  management/sales  experiences,  techniques  and  expertise 
with  others  —  comprising  a  tremendous  body  of  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  knowledge  •  All  size  papers  benefit  (50%  are  under  SOM 
circulation)  •  Our  monthly  NEWS  keeps  you  informed  •  Two  Sales 
Conferences  yearly  are  devoted  to  ideas/inspiration  covering  diversi¬ 
fied  aspects  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  ever-changing  market 

•  Convention  Exhibits  show  hundreds  of  successful  copy/ layout 
ideas  (later  offered  in  book  form)  •  Meeting  DIGEST  —  the 
invaluable  sessions  sent  so  you  don't  lose  this  important  benefit 

•  Management  aids  —  thru  Surveys,  Sales  Training  Courses  (see 
below)  and  many  others. 

Professional  Newspaper  Sales/ Marketing 
Executives  NEED  INAE  ...  and  INAE  NEEDS  YOU! 

Here's  only  ONE  reason  why  Membership  is  Profitable; 

POSITIVE  SELLING  '  is  INAE's  latest  staff  Sales  Training  Course  .  .  . 

•  5,847  INAE  salespersons  enrolled  in  only  10  months  •  Inexpensive 
—  only  $9.  or  Less  per  sales  manual  •  Motivational  —  yet  Basic  and 
Factual  •  COVERS  such  needed  staff  subjects  as:  Time  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Handling  Objections,  Meeting  Competitive  Media,  Closing  the 
Sale,  Creative  Service  Selling,  Communications  Devices,  Etc. 

Available  to  Members  only! 

- Clip  &  Mail - 

INAE  Mbrship  Comm.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Danville,  IL  61832 
Please  send  me  proof  of  INAE's  benefits: 


INAE  has  been  my  window  on 
the  advertising  world  for 
nearly  20  years.  The  casual 
fellowship  at  a  meeting  that 
permits  a  member  of  a 
smaller  newspaper  to  ask  the 
metro,  "What  are  you  doin' 
about  .  .  .  7",  and,  INAE  has 
been  the  idea-generator  and 
hotline  for  the  most  powerful 
advertising  force  in  the  world, 
the  daily  newspaper. 

Bob  Mathes.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Star, 

Hammond,  Louisiana 


Npr/Firm  _ 

City  _ 

State/ Prov. 


-Zip. 


No  obligation  — of  course,  except  to  your  newspaper! 
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Photography 


Color  for  color’s  sake  is  out 


— content  matters, 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

“It’s  a  natural  pro>rression — 

“We’re  jfettiiijj  away  from  color  for 
color’s  sake  .  .  .  moving  away  from  the 
use  of  color  simply  because  it’s  color  and 
lookinjT  more  for  content.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  William  Kesler,  a 
yountr  staff  photojrrapher/color 
specialist  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  His  newspaper  made  a  “com¬ 
mitment  to  color”  with  its  offset  presses 
and  became  one  of  the  first  to  run  daily 
news  and  feature  color  and  color  picture 
patres.  The  I’ost-Dispatch,  which  Kesler 
notes  spends  $100, (KH)  a  year  in  color 
photoffiaphy,  “saw  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  >rreater  impression  on  readers” 
with  color  photojji’aphy. 

But  the  natural  projrression  from  the 
first  stages  of  jud^rinjr  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  simply  by  color  rather  than  co!i- 
tent,  Kesler  eijuates  with  the  “wide 
anj'le  lense  lens  syndrome”  of  beninnin^ 
l)hotonraphers  “who  shoot  everything 
wide  anule — and  what  they  are  doinjj  is 
photoerraphinn  the  lens  itself.” 

Kesler,  who  will  fly  coast  to  coast 
N’ovember  .'l-T  nivinjr  the  color  photo- 
jiraphy  lecture  in  the  annual  Flyiiijr 
Short  Course  conducted  by  the  National 
Press  Photojiraphers  .Association,  says 
photographers  are  learninn'  more  and 
more  about  the  technology  of  color  (he 
mentions  such  severe  problems  as 
fluorescent  liKhtiny:’s  effect  on  color) 
and  also  are  learnin>r  when  color  works 
and  when  it  doesn't. 

“.And,”  he  adds,  “at  the  same  time 
they  are  leartiin^r  more  of  the  impact  of 


says  Kesler 

black  and  white  photofrraphy.” 

Kesler  terms  himself  as  a  “fan  of  black 
and  white”  and  admits  that  phototr- 
raphers  first  assitjned  to  shoot  color 
panic.  He  rarely  shot  color  at  the  Topeka 
Capital-Journal,  where  he  worked  four 
years  before  joining  the  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  in  January  of  1974.  He  previously 
worked  two  years  at  the  l)es  Moines  Re- 
(jister  and  Tribune. 

“Lots  of  photoy:rai)hers  don’t  like 
color — 1  didn’t  understand  it  either  at 
first,”  but  Kesler  says  the  photog¬ 
raphers  in  St.  Louis  are  now  looking  at 
every  assignment  with  a  “maybe  we  can 
use  color.”  They  are  Koins  out  on  a  limb 
to  experiment,  “and  the  reader  is  pet- 
tinj;  the  benefit — the  pictures  come 
alive.” 

Also,  pointiiiK  out  a  photographer  has 
fTot  to  be  on  the  ball  with  lifihtinfr  ami 
composition  perfect  for  the  demands  of 
color,  Kesler  says  increased  use  of  color 
in  news  pictures  “is  helpin>r  to  shai)e 
photographers  up  a  lot.” 

-At  the  Post-Dispatch  while  the  city 
desk  and  picture  editors  decide  color  or 
hlack  and  white  on  assifrnments  the  ul¬ 
timate  decision  lies  with  the  photojr- 
rapher.  Color  news  pictures  and  2  or  .‘1 
section  fronts  and  a  picture  pajre  run  on 
weekdays,  but  no  color  regularly  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  (except  for  the  roto  sec¬ 
tion.)  The  staff  rotates  on  roto — which 
Kesler  thinks  is  Kood.  The  practice  of  as- 
sifrninfi  one  phototti'sipher  to  a  Sunday 
roto  mafiazine  is  “inbreedinjr” — he 
thinks  the  photoKrapher  jr^ts  a  better 
perspective  throufjh  rotation  and  more 
opportunity  for  stories. 


TEST  WITH  COLOR  IN 
ALTOONA  AND  SAVE 
MORE  THAN  MONEY! 

It  doesn’t  take  months  of  planning  to 
test  in  Altoona.  Compact  size  and  con¬ 
venient  location  make  control  and  dis¬ 
tribution  here  a  breeze,  and  Altoona’s 
isolation  from  outside  metro  influ¬ 
ences  and  typical  demographics  make 
test  ad  results  here  fully  projectable. 

Only  3  days'  lead  time  for  color  closing 
in  the  newspaper  read  in  98%  of  Al¬ 
toona  homes— 4  out  of  5  in  the  mar¬ 
ket — the  Altoona  Mirror. 


ROP  full  and 
spot  color,  Hi-Fi 
available  daily. 


Hltoona  SlRirtor 


William  Kesler 


Bill  Kesler  says  he  got  into  photog¬ 
raphy  “inailvertently.”  The  big  deci¬ 
sion  was  actually  like  a  “bolt  in  the 
night.”  He  went  to  the  University  of 
.Maryland  intending  to  be  a  marine 
biologist — but  flunked  out,  he  interprets 
candidly,  evaluating  the  situation:  “1 
just  wasn’t  ready  for  it.”  He  had  gotten 
photography  training  from  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  LaForce,  who  later  be¬ 
came  director  of  photography  at  the  lial- 
tiniore  Sun  (he  is  now  with  the  Newark 
bureau  of  the  \'eie  York  Da  Up  S’eies.) 

The  young  student  rode  around  with 
Bill  LaP'orce  on  assignments  and  picked 
up  enough  skills  by  helping  in  the  dark 
room  so  that  it  became  “second  nature.” 

.And  that  instant  the  bolt  hit  at  Mary¬ 
land,  Kesler  knew  what  he  really  wanted 
to  do.  He  took  off  for  l)es  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  and  got  an  intern  job 
and  after  the  summer  went  back  to  col¬ 
lege  and  “did  fine.”  There  was  also  a 
summer  internship  at  the  Houston 
Clironiele  and  then  full  time  for  the  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune,  a  move  to  Topeka, 
and  then  to  St.  Louis. 

Kesler  never  fancied  himself  as  one 
who  would  go  to  a  big  metro  paper — 
these  papers  have  had  (and  some  still  do) 
a  reputation  of  not  being  good  for  photog¬ 
raphers.  He  relished  experience  at  To¬ 
peka  Capital-Journal,  whose  system 
calls  for  the  photographer  being  in¬ 
volved  in  every  facet  of  photography, 
headlines,  captions,  layout.  Kesler  adds 
he  wanted  to  carry  those  skills  to  a  place 
with  “lots  of  potential  and  felt  the  Post 
was  coming  alive  picture  wise.” 

St. Louis,  Kesler  explains  is  a  city  of 
about  (>00,000  with  clusteis  of  grapes 
around  bringing  population  to  two  mill¬ 
ion:  “We  live  in  one  of  those  clusters,”  he 
says  of  his  wife  and  three-year-old  Dy¬ 
lan. 

•Asked  if  his  son  is  interested  in 
cameras,  the  answer  is,  “He  has  a  little 
s|)onge  rubber  camera  which  he  holds  up 
and  people  wonder  what’s  going  on.” 

•Asked  to  explain  that.  Kesler  says  the 
rubber  camera  is  what  he  cut  out  of  his 
camera  case  to  make  sponge  rubber 
cushion  his  own  camera.  The  recycled 
“hole”  became  his  son’s  camera. 

E'or  his  upcoming  coast-to-coast  color 
lecture,  Kesler  will  talk  about  his  chang¬ 
ing  attitudes  on  color  photography  and 
“what  to  look  for  and  what  it  might  be.” 
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Briefs 

Four-way  no  raiding  pact  proposed 

('hack's  A.  Ik'clik  Jr.,  Newspaper  (Juild  presidotit,  told  the 
first  constitutional  convention  of  the  (J.AIl'  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
recently  that  TXd,  the  Graphic  .\rts  International  Union, 
the  International  Ty|)o>rraphical  Ihiion  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  I’rintinjr  and  (Jraphic  ('oniniunications  Union  should 
enter  a  foui--\vay  “no  raidinjr”  a^rreement.  .^n  ITU- 
Newspjiper  (Juild  “non-afruression  pact"  was  sijrned  Feh- 
ruary  He  said  ITU  president  Sandy  Hevis  indicated  he  is 
“anxious"  to  extend  successes  into  multilateral  achieve¬ 
ment  throujrhout  the  trraphic  arts  industry.  IVrlik  said  he 
hopes  tl'.at  kind  of  agreement  will  come  out  of  a  summit 
meetitiK  of  all  four  unions’  Presidents  in  October  during  the 
.AFU-UIO  Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  « 

Chicago  Journalism  Review  to  fold 

The  ('liicti</o  Jon nidlisiH  licrivir,  the  first  magazine  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  hy  reporters  to  criticize  themselves  and  their 
bosses,  will  cease  puhlication  Octohei’  1.  It  had  keen  founded 
in  1!M!H  as  an  out^rrowth  of  a  meetin>r  of  ('hicafio  journalists 
anjrered  hy  what  they  felt  was  their  newspaiu'rs’  incomplete 
coverage  of  the  bloodshed  and  street  violence  dui’infr  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  The  Review  reached  a 
peak  circulation  of  in  15)70,  but  presently  has  only  2,.'j00 
subscribers.  The  ('oht  nihio  Jonrn<ilisiii  lierifir  has  offei'etl  to 
assume  debts,  liabilities  and  the  Chicatro  Review’s  suhscrij)- 
tion  list.  Dorfman  estimates  debts  and  liabilities  at  about 
.1!1.").000. 

*  *  * 

Charter  and  Billie  Jean  King  publish 

The  Charter  Publishinjr  Company,  publisher  of  Fa  mil n 
Wi'clthf,  and  Millie  Jean  Kinn  of  Womrti  Sixoin  magazine 
have  entered  into  an  ajrreement  in  principal  which  will  allow 
the  magazine’s  editorial  policies  to  continue  under  her  di¬ 
rection  while  the  |)ublishin;r  supi)ort  is  provided  by  Charter. 


Anderson  says  he  heard  plot  “pure  gossip” 

FJ.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  now  in  jail  for  his  part  in  Watergate, 
has  told  associates  he  was  once  ordered  by  a  senior  White 
House  official  to  assassinate  syndicated  columnist  Jack  .An¬ 
derson,  accordinK  to  a  Sej)teniher  21  stoi  y  hy  Hob  Woodward 
in  the  Wasliitniton  [‘ost.  The  order  was  reportedly  jriven  iti 
15)71  or  15)72  and,  according  to  the  Post,  the  aliened  plan  con- 
templaeted  use  of  i)oison  to  he  obtained  fiom  a  former  Central 
Intellint'iice  Ant'ucy  physician,  a  i)oison  that  would  leave  no 
trace  at  an  autopsy.  Hunt  allenedly  was  ordered  to  kill  Ander¬ 
son  because  the  columnist  was  printinn  national  security  in¬ 
formation  in  his  column,  the  newspapei-  said.  The  plan  was 
ca?icelled,  for  an  undisclosed  reason,  at  the  last  minute. 
Anderson,  in  response  to  the  disclosure,  said  that  althounh  he 
had  written  in  15)71  about  assassination  plots  to  kill  foreign 
leaders,  he  didn’t  think  it  was  possible  that  anyone  in  the 
White  House  would  have  sei'iously  sujrtrested  his  mui'dei’.  In  a 
speech  in  Helena,  Montana,  .Anderso!!  said  the  Post  article 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  such  an  assassination  plot. 
.Aftei’  the  article  appeared,  .Anderson  said,  he  phoned  a 
“source  who  had  been  at  the  White  House  at  that  time.  He 
said  he  had  heard  some  talk,  some  conversation  about  it. 
“Hut  it  was  i)ure  nossip,  pure  talk." 

♦  ♦  4c 

How  to  make  theatre  ads 

The  National  .Association  of  Theatre  Owners  have  a 
Theatre  .Ad  Hook,  an  H()-pa>re  clip  book  desijrned  to  help 
theati’e  men  prepare  their  own  news])apei'  advei'tisinn'.  The 
hook  contains  i)hi’ases  in  sizes  from  X  pt.  to  -IX  pt.,  exam¬ 
ples  of  art  for  all  occasions.  It  is  available  from  Harry  K. 
McWilliams  .Associates,  Inc.,  l.'il  Lafayette  St.,  New  York, 
N.A’.  lOOlJ  at  .i!2.'j  pel'  copy. 

British  press  report  under  way 

The  Hritish  jrovernment  has  assijrned  three  members  of 
the  existintr  Royal  ('ommission  on  the  Press  to  make  an 
ui'frent  iiKiuiry  into  the  immediate  problems  of  the  economi¬ 
cally  beset  national  newspapers. 


WHAT'S  A  GOOD  LOOKING 
NEWSPAPER  LIKE  US 
DOING  IN  A 
MARKET  LIKE  THIS? 


I  Daily  Iowan's  University  of 

Iowa  faculty,  staff  S  students  buy 
more  than  beer,  books  S  burgers! 

In  the  past  12  months  they  spent: 

$900,000  on  Autos,  Tires  S  Batteries 
$  1 ,423,000  on  Household  Appliances' 

$  1 ,454,600  on  Furniture’ 

$18,624,400  on  Groceries' 


Newspaper  advertising  linage  goals  are  targets 
for  new  officers  of  the  Dallas  Chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association.  Pic¬ 
tured  left  to  right  are  John  Nelson,  president, 
Texas  Daily  Press  League;  Steve  Sullivan,  vice- 
president,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers;  Harry  Dol- 
lahite,  secretary-treasurer,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


THAT'S  WHAT  WE'RE  DOING!! 


Doily  Iowan 


CHARLES  L.  SANDS,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  retail 
advertising,  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  retail  advertising. 
Sands  replaces  Abner  A. 
Homburger,  who  retired 
after  14  years  with  the 
News. 


Ill  Communications  Center,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242 
National  Advertising  Representatives: 

CASS  Advertising  N.E.A.S. 

4001  West  Devon  Ave  360  Lexington  Ave. 

Ctiicago,  60646  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

College  Newspapter  Local  Survey,  Belden  Associates,  April-June,  1975. 
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Annual 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Windsor. 

Classically  smooth. 
Undassically  priced, 


Dependable 
Cure  81 
Hams. 


Depend  on  Cure  81  to  be  a  value. 


These  days,  everything  you  buy  costs  more. 

So  there's  more  reason  than  ever  to  count  on 
Cure  St’s  registered  quaiity.  Slice  after  slice, 
Hormel  Cure  81  ham  is  dependably  lean,  tender 
and  flavorful.  ^HormeU* 


CURE,  81  Horm  ovoilable  of  thm«  ttorM: 


A  winner  in  two  categories.  Windsor  Canadian  whiskey  ad 

by  Young  &  Rubicam  took  first  prize  for  full  color  repro-  One  of  two  ads  for  ham,  this  Hormel  ad  by  BBDO  ap- 

duction  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (newspapers  over  peared  in  the  Rock  Island  Argus.  It  won  top  full  color 

250,000)  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune  (newspapers  be-  reproduction  honors  in  the  newspapers  under-1 00,000 

tween  100,000-250,000).  category. 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the 

best  newspope 

r  color  reproduction" 

FULL  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

SPOT  COLOR  REPRODUCTION 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Newspaper: 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

1  Advertiser: 

National  Distillers  (Windsor) 

Advertiser: 

Red  Pack  (California  Conners) 

Agency: 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Agency: 

D'Arcy  McManus  &  Masius 

Circulation  100-250,000 

Circulation  100,000-250,000 

Newspaper: 

Des  Moines  Tribune 

Newspaper: 

Shreveport  Times  &  Journal 

Advertiser: 

National  Distillers  (Windsor) 

Advertiser: 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Agency: 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

Agency: 

BBDO 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper: 

Rock  Island  Argus 

Newspaper: 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald- 

Advertiser: 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co. 

•  Express 

Agency: 

BBDO 

Advertiser: 

Campbell  Soup  Co. 

Agency: 

BBDO 

i 

OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

Newspaper: 

Arizona  Daily  Star 

Advertiser: 

Peyton's  Hams 

Agency: 

Mithoff  Advertising,  Inc. 
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^h€  f  I'cshcr  one 


It  s  honey  dipped  and  hickory  smoked 


cured  to  perfection,  the  all-ham  Ham. 


JeytonS 


PRODUCTION  EXPERTS  serving  on  the  judging  panel  for 
the  reproduction  classifications  of  E&P's  19th  annual 
Color  Awards  Competition  shown  with  one  of  the  winners, 
are  (left  to  right)  Hal  Licker,  vicepresident,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau;  Irwin  Reich,  production  manager, 
BBDO:  and  Herbert  Willis,  vicepresident,  print  production 
Warwick,  Welsh  &  Miller. 


Offset  reproduction  of  Peyton  s  Hams  ad  captured  first 
prize  honors  in  full  color  category  for  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star.  The  ad  is  by  Mithoff  agency. 


Judges  acclaim  color  reproduction 


The  way  judges  judge  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  the  winners  they  choose.  That  certainly  was 
true  of  the  19th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Awards  competition. 

Held  once  again  at  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  the  judging  of  entries  in  editorial,  repro¬ 
duction  and  creative  advertising  called  for  not 
one,  but  three  all-star  panels.  The  members  of 
those  panels — skilled,  sometimes  famous  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  experts — were  often  just 
as  colorful  as  the  entries  they  evaluated. 

Reading  like  a  who’s  who  of  the 
communications/publishing  industries,  this 
year’s  judges  included  Herbert  Willis, 
vicepresident-print  production  of  Warwick, 
Welsh  &  Miller;  Irwin  Reich,  production  man¬ 
ager,  BBDO;  Hal  Licker,  production  manager. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (all  of  whom 
judged  reproduction  categories).  Creative  ad 
judges  were  Ron  Frankel,  vicepresident-art  di¬ 
rector,  Benton  &  Bowles;  Russell  Brod,  art  di¬ 
rector,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  and  Ed  Bohon,  E.  T. 
Howard  Inc. 

Editorial  entries  were  evaluated  by  Richard 
Valdati,  art  director,  Family  Weekly;  John  Vog- 
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ler,  art  director.  Business  Week;  Sandy  Colton, 
Associated  Press;  Neal  B.  Freeman,  editor.  King 
Features  Syndicate;  and  Mrs.  Janet  Wolff, 
executive  vicepresident,  director  of  creative 
services,  Wm.  Esty.  Co. 

Following  an  E&P  tradition,  the  judges  who 
assembled  in  early  August  used  poker  chips  to 
designate  which  ads  and  editorial  entries  they 
wanted  held  for  consideration.  Letting  their 
chips  fall  to  the  floor,  the  panels  weaved 
through  tightly  clumped  rows  of  newspapers 
pasted  onto  poster  backings,  examining  entries 
at  a  distance  and  then  at  close  range. 

What  they  found — sometimes  to  their  own 
amazement — was  an  overall  improvement  in 
both  the  use  and  reproduction  of  color  on  news¬ 
print.  One  surprised  judge  from  a  New  York  ad 
agency  commented  that  many  of  the  entries 
“are  just  as  good  reproduction-wise  as  what  we 
get  out  of  Cosmo  (Cosmopolitan  magazine).” 

And  not  a  few  were  above  taking  notes  of  win¬ 
ners  and  near-winners,  writing  down  headline 
ideas,  sketching  layouts. 

Summed  up  one  judge  on  the  reproduction 
panel,  “Newspaper  color  is  getting  better  all  the 
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WHOLE 

tomatoes 


Tomato 


TH6  COUPCM 10  VOUH  GAOC(  A 


What  the  best-tasting  tomatoes 


are  wearing  this  year. 


Appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
this  ad  for  Red  Pack  California  Can- 
ners  took  top  honors  for  spot  color 
reproduction  in  newspapers  over 
250,000.  D'Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius 
is  the  agency. 


time.  At  one  time,  we  were  afraid  to  use  color. 
Bur  now  .  .  .”  He  shrugrped  his  shoulders. 

Another  jumped  in  to  reiterate,  “When  I  was 
looking  at  the  creative  aspects,  I  found  repro¬ 
duction  has  to  be  considered  as  well  .  .  .” 

And  still  another  added,  “Maybe  our  clients 
take  a  newspaper  ad  and  it  doesn’t  get  good 
results.  They  blame  it  on  the  ad.  They  just  don’t 
realize  that  a  good  ad  can’t  sell  a  bad  product.” 

Explained  one  of  the  judges  from  the  agen¬ 
cies,  “When  newspapers  sell  color,  they  should 
go  to  the  agencies.  They  should  schedule  ap¬ 
pointments  with 'the  media  planning  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  account  executive.  From 
there,  let  the  agency  sell  the  idea  to  the  client.” 

Finally,  one  judge  concluded,  “The  thing 
about  the  winners  is  that  they’re  more  than  just 
pretty  ads  or  pretty  editorials.  They  work  with 
the  headlines  and  copy.  The  color  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole.” 


Ws 

tomata 

pickin’ 

fSmel 


Now  pick  any  2  cans  of 
Campbelllsibniato  Soups 
and  save  10$. 


There’s  more  than  one 
way  to  enjoy  great 

tomato  flavor!  Canx)t}eils  gives  you  a 

choice  of  three  gteal  ways  to  enjoy  reai  tomato  flavor  CampbeHsTomato 
Soup  Americas  best  loved  tomato  soup.  Campbells  Tomato  Bisque  with 
luscious  bits  of  tomatoes  m  a  nchtomatocream  puree  and  Campbell  sOj 
Fashioned  Tomato  Rce  with  bits  of  tomatoes  plus  fluffy  long  gram  nee 
Theyre  aN  good  values  any  time  but  especialty  now  when  you  can  save 
,0,onan„«  QqqJ, 

Save  KK  on  in  2  cans  of  Campbell's  lonuto. 
lonuto  Bisque  or  Old  Fashioned  Tomato  Rke  Soup. 


This  ad  won  in  two  spot  color 
categories,  newspapers  between 
100.000-250.000  and  newspapers 
under  100,000.  Developed  by  BBDO 
for  Campbell's  Soup,  it  ran  in  the 
Shreveport  Times  &  Journal  and  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald-Express. 
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Smith’s  Department  Store  in  Oakland  captured  first  prize 


in  retail  use  of  color  for  this  Van  Heusen  shirt  ad  that  ran 


A  not-so-white  sale  caputred  two  awards  for  two  different 


in  the  Palo  Alto  Times  (newspapers  under  100,000). 


ads  for  Carson  Pirie  Scott.  One  insertion  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  other  winner  appeared  in  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  The  award  was  for  best  retail  creative  use  of 
color  in  newspapers  over  250,000  and  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  100,000-250,000. 

The  philosophies  are  not  so  unusual,  however. 
Year  after  year,  they  seem  to  prove  themselves 
out.  And  the  proof  is  in  the  winners.  In  this 
year’s  list  of  stand-outs,  five  newspapers  or 
ag^encies  repeated  their  achievements  in  the 
same  category.  Winning  twice  in  a  row  for  the 
same  category  were  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Miami  Herald,  Sacramento  Union,  Palm  Beach 
Post  and  agency  Rumrill  Hoyt  for  its  client 
Community  Savings  Bank. 

As  well  two  other  winners  won  last  year  al¬ 
though  in  different  categories.  The  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald-Express  took  honors  this 
year  for  spot  color  reproduction,  while  last  year 
it  won  for  full  color  reproduction.  On  the  agency 
side,  E.  T.  Howard  Co.  for  J&M  Scotch  took  the 
creative  use  of  color  award  this  year.  Last  year, 
it’s  ad  won  for  full  color  reproduction. 

Although  there  were  seven  repeat  winners  in 
all,  there  were  just  six  who  won  more  than  one 
award  in  this  year’s  contest.  On  the  newspaper 
side,  the  Bulletin  picked  up  three  awards  in  full 


"the  best  in  newspaper 

color 

advertising  creativity  .  . 

RETAIL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

1  Circulation 

over  250,000 

Newspaper: 

Chicago  Tribune 

1  Advertiser: 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

j  Circulation 

100,000-250,000 

1  Newspaper: 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

Advertiser: 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

i  Circulation  under  100,000 

1  Newspaper: 

Palo  Alto  Times 

1  Advertiser: 

Smith's 

j  NATIONAL  COLOR  CREATIVITY 

ROP  FULL  COLOR 

i  Advertiser: 

J&B  Scotch  (Paddington  Corp.) 

Agency: 

E.  T.  Howard  Co. 

Art  Director: 

Norbert  Haber 

ROP  SPOT  COLOR 

Advertiser: 

Community  Savings  Bank 

Agency: 

Rumrill  Hoyt,  Inc. 

Art  Director: 

Michael  Fountain 
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Good 

Evening 


Banker  Tells  of  Pavmenls  to  Diekinson,  Others 


Ford  Off  to  Europe 


A  second  day  story  on  Faisal's  assassination  took  quick 
thinking  and  great  color  to  get  the  readers’  interest.  The 
Palm  Beach  Post  did  just  that  and  took  the  news  color 
prize  for  newspapers  under  100,000. 


Ford  Raises  Oil  Tariff  *1;  Democrats  Irked 


Icy  color  on  page  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Flyers  proved  to 
be  a  winner  for  the  Bulletin  in  the  best  use  of  color  in  spot 
news  (newspapers  over  250,000). 


ho  Palm  Beach  Post 

King  Faisal  of  Arabia 
Assassinated  by  Neph 


l  .S.  Sees  \o  Quirk  Shift 
In  Friendly  Saudi  Stance 


1>  *  t. 

Congress  Agrees 

To  Rebate  Formula 


S.  2l)fl!:«fningBitllftin 


Flyers  Do  It  Again! 

Defeat 
Sabres 
For  Cup 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS:  "the  best  newspaper  editorial  color" 

NEWSPAPERS  OVER  250,000  Best  color  feature — ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR,  tor 


Best  use  of  color  in  spot  news  and  sports — 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  tor  front  page  presentation 
of  "Flyers  Do  It  Again,"  with  color  photo  by  Robert 
Rosenberg. 

Best  color  feature — MIAMI  HERALD,  for  "Lively 
Arts"  section  cover,  "The  Gangster  as  Cinema.  Art  by 
Frank  Gregg  of  the  Herald  staff. 

Best  magazine  color — MIAMI  HERALD,  for  cover  of 
Tropic  Magazine,  "Just  One  Big  Terrarium." 

NEWSPAPERS  100,000-250,000 
Best  spot  news  color — SACRAMENTO  UNION,  tor 
front  page  color  feature  on  the  Brown-Flournoy 
gubernatorial  election. 


food  section  cover  page,  "The  Home  Canning  Situa¬ 
tion." 

Best  magazine  color — ORLANDO  SENTINEL-STAR, 
tor  spread  in  Florida  Magazine,  "Orlando's  Really 
Big  Shoe." 

NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  100,000 
Best  spot  news  color — PALM  BEACH  POST,  tor 
front  page  color  on  the  assassination  of  King  Faisal 
of  Arabia,  with  art  by  Jim  Johnson  and  Char  Searl. 

Best  color  feature — THE  DAILY  IOWAN,  for  cover 
page  of  special  election  section. 

Best  magazine  color — ST.  AUGUSTINE  RECORD, 
for  two-color  treatment  of  cycling  photo  tor  cover  of 
"This  Week"  magazine. 
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has*w6n*again. 


FIRST  PRIZE- NEWS  CATEGORY 
-  •“Flyers  Do  It  Again!” 

FIRST  PRfzE-  FULL  COLOR 
Windsor  Canadian  Whiskey 

FIRST  PRIZE- SPOT  COLOR 
.  Red  PackTomatoes 


The  Bulletin  gives  advertisers  in  greater  Philadelphia 
top  value  for  color.  These  awards  bring  our  total  to  1 9 
Firsts  in  the  19th  year  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Color 
Awards  Competition. 


Evening  &  Sunday 

Member  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


I'CLA  Slaim 
Cal,28>3 

tnthony  Darig 
Setg  Par  8 
Scoring  flark 


^eSatratnenfo  Hnion 


Kerli«ii 

Tm4my 

Pa«nhi:|.l 


The  Home  Canning  Situation 


Lifting  The  Lid 


Siorie*..  I-  Srrtion 


Four  Prisoners 
Hold  24  Hostage 
In  The  Ha^ue 


GCNthAi 


Home  Canning  Basics 


h'lournoy  -Irrusps  hoe 
Of  'Lies,  DisUtrlions' 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star  chose  to  feature  canning  for  a  story 
and  color  for  its  illustration.  The  page  took  first  prize  for 


features  with  color  in  the  newspapers  between  100,000- 
The  Sacramento  Union  splashed  color  onto  its  pages  250,000  category, 

about  the  California  State  elections.  The  results,  a  new 


governor  and  first  prize  for  best  news  color  in  the 
100,000-250,000  category. 


and  spot  color  reproduction  as  well  as  creative 
use  of  color  in  a  news  story. 

Newspaper  double  winners  included  the 
Miami  Herald  (best  color  for  features  and 
magazine  in  the  250,000-plus  category)  and  the 
Orlando  Sentinel-Star  (features  and  magazine 
for  100,000  to  250,000  circulation  newspapers). 

On  the  agency  side,  BBDO  won  three  awards. 
Two  of  the  awards  for  best  spot  color  were  for 
the  same  ad,  a  Campbell’s  Soup  campaign  that 
ran  in  the  Shreveport  Times  &  Journal  (news¬ 
papers  between  100,000  and  250,000)  and  the 
Press-Herald-Express  (under  100,000).  The  third 
winner  was  for  a  Hormel  Meats  ad  in  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Arffus,  in  the  full  color  category  for 
papers  under  100,000. 

Young  &  Rubicam  picked  up  double  honors  as 
well  for  one  ad  in  full  color  categories  running  in 
the  Bulletin  (over  250,000)  and  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  (100,000-250,000). 

For  the  first  time,  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  took  top 
honors  in  two  categories  for  creative  use  of  color 
in  retail  ads.  One  ad  ran  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(newspapers  over  250,000)  the  other  in  Peoria 
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Journal  Star  (newspapers  100,000-250,000). 

As  well  a  student  newspaper  proved  a 
phenomenon.  The  Daily  loivan  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  won  best  features  for  newspapers 
under  100,000.  The  runner-up  in  the  category 
was  another  entry  from  the  college  paper. 

With  repeat  wins  like  these,  one  might  think 
there’s  a  key  to  the  winners’  circle.  And  there  is: 
Good,  hard  work  executed  intelligently  with 
tender  loving  care. 

At  the  Bulletin,  Warren  Perry,  ad  manager, 
explained,  “One  of  the  keys  to  our  success  is  our 
color  team.  We  print  a  fair  amount  of  color.  Our 
team  takes  a  lot  of  pride  in  what  they  do.’’  The 
team,  12  members  from  engraving,  stereotype, 
press  room,  ad  production  and  news  depart¬ 
ments,  meet  once  a  week,  he  said.  During  those 
meetings  they  make  ready  all  color  ads  and  il¬ 
lustration  working  together  as  a  team. 

At  the  Orlayido Sentinel-Star,  Bill  Dunn,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  Tropic,  explained  the 
creative  process  the  newspaper  uses  to  get  good 
editorial  color  results.  “We  always  play  around 
with  color.  We’re  always  trying  to  figure  out 
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NASA 


COLOR! 


It  was  19  years  ago,  back  in  1956,  when  a  group 
of  officers  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Association  (then  AANR— the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives)  got  together 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  to  promote  increased  use 
of  run-of-paper  color  advertising  in  newspapers. 

Maybe  color  wasn't  all  that  good  in  those  days. 
In  too  many  instances  uniformity  was  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule  and  register  often  left 
something  to  be  desired.  Obviously,  a  massive 
educational  program  was  in  order. 

Newspaper  representatives,  with  E&P  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor,  initiated  a  massive  program  calling  for 
three  annual  conferences  wherein  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  advertising  executives  were  provided 
a  common  ground  to  exchange  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  with  their  counterparts  at  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Thus  a  Color  Competition  was  born 

•  to  be  judged  by  outstanding  art  directors 

•  to  provide  incentives  for  better  reproduction 
and  creativity 


•  to  provide  a  source  of  a  wide  product  and  tech¬ 
nical  variety. 

A  success?  Judge  for  yourself.  In  those  19  years, 
color  linage  has  increased  600%.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  production  executives  now  know  about 
color,  how  to  produce  it,  how  to  use  it  and  how  to 
tell  advertisers  about  the  amazing  results  that 
color  produces. 

In  those  19  years,  newspapers  have  submitted 
more  than  50,000  individual  tearpages  in  the 
annual  Color  Competition.  To  show  what  color 
can  be  and  do,  members  of  NASA  compile  a  pack¬ 
age  of  each  year's  “best  of  color"  and  tour  the 
agencies  in  the  nations  leading  ad  centers  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  4000  agency  executives  each  year. 

With  the  addition  of  today's  techniques  news¬ 
paper  color  can  be  beautiful.  It  is  certainly 
economical  by  the  standards  of  readership  and 
results. 

NA^A  setts  ^OLOR. 


Dan  Hutrhins 
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Chapter  Presidents  of  NASA— 1975 


Brian  Duffy 

.Mathews.  Shannon  &  ('alien 
38  New  hurv  St . 

Boston.  Mass  021Hi 

Harold  W.  Hull 

Nt'whouse  Newspapers 
35t)  Matlison  Ave. 
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Timothy  e.  Mulcahy 

I'homson  New  spapers 
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I  )es  Blaines.  111.00018 

John  Durkin 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
30th  &  Mark«*t 
Philadtdphia,  Pa.  10101 
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John  Nelson 

I'e.xus  Daily  Press  League 
^M)0  Hart  ford  BUln. 

Dallas.  Tex.  75201 

Dick  Nichols 

Saw  yer-Fer^uson-Walker 
1*218  Mills  Power 
220  Bush  Street 
San  Francisco,  ('al.  04101 


William  C.  Cox.  Jr. 

.Nat  itmal  Observer 
Det .  Bk  ^  Trust  B«. 

1  letroit.  Mich. 

Richard  H.  Kummel 

Branham  Newspiip«*r  Sales 
2140  Dain  Tower 
.Minneapolis.  Minn.  5.5402 
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how  best  to  show  someone — like  Darryl  Daw¬ 
kins,  the  subject  of  one  of  our  winning  entries — 
in  a  new  and  fresh  way.”  Sarah  Keys  was  the  art 
director  for  that  entry. 

Artist  Aaron  Medlock  of  the  Sentinel-Star 
explained  that  he  used  the  same  technique  of 
quizzing  the  editor/writer  to  come  up  with  his 
award  winning  layout  on  canning.  “We  started 
talking  about  canning,  then  antique  jars  and 
finally  came  up  with  the  idea.  I  think  we  always 
aim  for  what’s  eye  catching,”  he  said. 

At  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  Lyle  Lynn,  ad 
director,  explained,  “Agencies  are  making  pains 
to  come  up  with  color  ads  that  nev  spapers  can 
print.  And  newspapers  are  co-operating.  We  al¬ 
ways  alert  our  mechanical  departments  in¬ 
structing  them  to  keep  checking  the  color.  And 
we  make  sure  and  analyze  the  print  material 
before  it  starts  to  run.” 

Robert  G.  Nisbet,  ad  director  of  the  Press- 
Herald-Express,  said  his  newspaper’s  winning 
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performance  was  part  of  a  tradition.  “We  have 
always  paid  extremely  close  attention  to  fidelity 
of  color.”  He  cited  experimentation  with  plates, 
ink  adjustments  and  press  speeds  as  part  of  the 
method.  And  then,  he  added,  there  are  the 
people  who  “take  particular  pride”  in  their 
work. 

Double-winner  Miami  Herald  finds  that 
teamwork  is  one  key  for  the  Sunday  Tropic 
magazine.  The  magazine’s  editor  John  Parkyn 
explained  that  in  most  cases  a  lot  of  pre¬ 
planning  is  done  before  a  color  photo  is  ever 
shot.  “We  have  a  small  staff,  not  even  an  art 
director.  But  because  we  have  a  small  staff,  the 
staff  ends  up  working  closely  as  a  team.”  He  said 
he  also  rotated  staff  photographers  onto  the 
magazine  for  three  month  assignments — ^just 
long  enough  for  them  to  exercise  their  creative 
juices  and  get  away  from  routine  drudgery,  but 
not  long  enough  to  get  stale. 

Charles  Hollis,  production  director  of  the 
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BERKEY  GRAPHIC  MASTER 
ttie  winner^  dioice 
in  color  separation  ^^tems 

These  leading  newspapers  are  enjoying  the  quality,  speed  and  economy 
of  producing  award  winning  color  separations  with  the  Berkey  Graphic  Master. 

Our  congratulations  to  these  E&P  Color  Award  Winners; 

Chicago  IVibune  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Augustine  Record 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Arizona  Daily  Star 


The  Berkey  Grapfic  Master  Color  Enlarger 
System  delivers  high  quality  direct  screen 
sepeu-ations  at  remarkable  sp)eed  and  low  cost. 
In  the  most  recent  ANPA  Survey,  more  than 
50%  of  the  newspapers  reported  using  Berkey 
Color  Separation  Equipment.  Ideal  for  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  and  quality  commerical 


work.  Made  in  America  so  that  if  and  when  you 
need  parts  and  service,  they  are  immediately 
available.  Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  this 
enlarger  in  one  day.  And  with  its  many  features, 
the  Berkey  Graphic  Master  is  priced  well  below 
competitive  models.  For  complete  details  call 
or  write: 

Berkey  25-15  50th  Street  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377 
ASCOr  <212)721-5555 


A  shoe — a  big  shoe — was  featured  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star’s  Sunday 
Tropic  magazine,  the  Miami  Herald  s  magazine.  It  won  first  prize  for  newspapers  between  100,000-250,000. 

Sunday  special,  spotlighted  a  ter¬ 
rarium  and  picked  up  the  E&P  color 
award  for  magazines  of  newspapers 
over  250,000. 


This  Week  magazine  used  high  con¬ 
trast  color  to  show  off  a  motorcyclist. 

The  treatment  helped  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Record  grab  top  honors  in  the 
magazine  category  for  newspapers 
under  100,000. 

Anzona  Star,  said  the  paper’s  quality  control 
team  is  basically  responsible  for  the  good  repro¬ 
duction  of  ads  like  its  winner,  an  ad  for  Peyton’s 
Hams  from  the  Mithoff  agency.  The  team,  he 
said,  inspects  the  material,  meets  with  both 
plate  and  pressroom  departments  to  make  sure 
the  ads  turn  out  like  they  should.  “If  the  mate¬ 
rial  isn’t  satisfactory,  we’ll  call  up  the  agency 
and  let  them  know,’’  he  added. 

Some  newspapers  because  of  staffing  might 
not  feel  they  can  necessarily  turn  out  good  color. 
But  the  magazine  winner  in  the  under  100,000 
category  proved  this  wrong.  .According  to  Susan 
Love,  editor  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  magazine 
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for  the  St.  Augustine  Record,  getting  good  crea¬ 
tive  use  of  color  is  just  a  matter  of  taking  it  slow. 

As  the  sole  staff  member  on  the  publication, 
she  says  she  sticks  primarily  to  one-color  covers. 
When  four  color  is  involved,  she  allows  a 
month’s  lead  time  and  works  with  photographer 
Dennis  Winn  to  try  and  get  the  quality  needed. 

Ms.  Love  said  she  was  aware  of  the  paper’s 
weaknesses  in  printing  and,  instead  tries  to 
capitalize  on  them.  Because  of  color  problems, 
she  and  her  photographer  chose  a  high-contrast 
photo.  A  good  choice  because  it  won. 

The  page  one  art  on  the  Assassination  of  King 
Faisal  was  prepared  for  the  Palm  Beach  Post  by 
Jim  Johnston  and  Char  Searl,  news  illustration. 
They  were  given  the  assignment  for  Page  One 
color  about  1  p.m.  on  the  25th. 

Johnston  got  a  file  photo  of  King  Faisal  and 
did  the  portrait  of  the  King.  Ms.  Searl  did  the 
map  and  the  oil  well  background.  Johnston  and 
Searl  split  the  work  on  the  color  overlays,  and 
had  the  job  completed  about  5  p.m.  for  a  6  p.m. 
color  deadline. 

The  page  was  laid  out  by  Sam  Pepper. 

On  the  agency  side  of  things,  Michael  Foun¬ 
tain,  art  director  for  Rumrill  Hoyt,  says  he  dis¬ 
covered  one  key  to  successful  color  advertising 
in  newspapers:  Basics.  While  handling  the 
Community  Savings  Bank  account,  the  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.-based  two-time  winner  said  he  keeps 
his  messages  short,  goes  for  strong  impact  and 
uses  the  key  word  of  advertising,  “Free.’’ 

When  he  uses  color,  he  said,  “I  go  for  a  strong 
visual  and  concentrate  my  color  there.  The  eye 
immediately  goes  to  that  color  mass.  It  can’t 
help  it.”  The  color  in  his  ad  this  year  was 
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ADVERTISING  CREATIVITY  JUDGES  serving  on  the  jury 
for  the  E&P-NASA  19th  annual  Color  Awards  Competition 
are;  (left  to  right)  Ron  Frankel,  vicepresident,  art  director, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.;  Russell  Brod,  art  director,  J.  Walter 
Thompson;  and  Ed  Bohon,  art  director,  E.  T.  Howard  Co. 


PICKING  THE  BEST  EDITORIAL  COLOR  are  judges  Neal 
B.  Freeman,  editor.  King  Features  Syndicate;  Janet  Wolff, 
executive  vicepresident  and  director  of  creative  services, 
Wm.  Esty  Co.;  Richard  Valdati,  art  director.  Family  Week¬ 
ly;  and  John  Vogeler,  art  director.  Business  Week. 


“300  newspapers  all  did  a  good  job’’ 


green — applied  to  a  giant  pickle  as  part  of  a  free 
offer. 

Gary  Korn,  vicepresident-director  of  print, 
traffic  and  production  for  triple  winner  BBDO, 
disclaimed  doing  anything  special  to  insure  good 
reproduction.  “I  wish  we  could  say  we  did  some¬ 
thing  special,  but  we  didn’t.  Not  with  300  news¬ 
papers  running  the  ad.  They  all  did  a  good  job.” 

Korn  did  admit  that  the  agency  sent  very  good 
original  material  for  its  ads.  “If  you  start  out 
right  in  the  beginning,  then  the  results  will 
come  out  right,”  he  said. 

Young  &  Rubicam’s  production  manager  Don 
Demerest  maintains  that  good  reproduction 
comes  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  newspap¬ 
ers  and  a  lot  of  work  on  the  material  before  it’s 
ever  sent  out.  Like  BBDO,  a  Y&R  ad  won  in  two 
different  circulation  categories.  It  was  for  Na¬ 
tional  Distillers  Windsor  liquor. 

Said  Demerest,  “The  ad  was  done  with  Martin 
Weber  of  Weber  Studios  who  worked  with  the 
art  department  and  simplified  a  magazine  ad  for 
newspaper  use.  After  all,  what  works  for 
magazines  doesn’t  work  for  newspapers.” 

From  that  point,  the  winning  ad  was  cus¬ 
tomized  with  the  aid  of  the  Y&R  art  director,  art 
buyer,  Weber  and  account  executive.  “We  had 
the  ad  buttoned  up  before  it  ever  went  into  en¬ 
graving,”  he  said. 


At  two-time  winner  E.  T.  Howard,  senior  vice- 
president  Larry  Rosenthall  said  his  agency’s 
ad  for  J&B  Scotch  proved  successful  in  news¬ 
papers.  “For  the  second  time,  we’re  getting  di¬ 
rect  response  from  consumers  in  the  form  of 
letters.  Some  are  even  asking  for  the  sheet 
music.”  Howard’s  winning  entry  was  the  annual 
Christmas  ad  with  a  parody  of  the  “Jingle  Bells” 
song. 

He  added  that  to  insure  quality,  the  agency 
works  with  a  newspaper  to  test  run  the  ads. 
“After  we  see  what  it  looks  like  in  newsprint,  we 
knock  out  the  bugs  and  flaws  before  we  send  it 
out.” 

Perhaps  the  group  most  aware  of  newspaper 
color  advertising’s  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  is  the  retailer.  Lois  Patrich, 
vicepresident-ad  manager  for  the  Chicago  oper¬ 
ations  of  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  drew  the  illustra¬ 
tion  for  the  winning  retail  ad  from  a  staff  artist 
who  specializes  in  women’s  fashion  accessories. 
The  ad,  however,  was  for  Martex  linens. 

“I  knew  she  (the  artist)  was  excellent  on  de¬ 
tailing  and  we  knew  color  was  the  only  way  to 
really  capture  the  product,”  she  said.  So  the 
store  put  the  two  together  and  came  up  with  a 
winning  ad. 

It’s  all  a  matter  of  knowing  your  staff,  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  she  said.  And  be- 
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incoloi! 

The  SLPetei^rgTiiiies 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
leads  all  other  newspapers  in  color 
advertising  linage  tor  the  first  seven 
months  of  1975.  The  six-day  Evening 
Independent  is  22nd. 

Advertisers  on  Florida's 
Suncoast  know  that  at  the  end  of  this 
rainbow  of  ROP  offset-printed  color 
there's  gold,  a  responsive  Metro 
market  that  rang  up  $4. 2-billion  in 
retail  sales  in  1974. 

The  Times  and  Independent 
provide  the  most  effective 
circulation  coverage  of  the  area. 
Combined  daily  circulation  of 
218,470  and  Sunday  circulation 
of  228,917  is  consolidated  in  an 
easy- to- serve  market  for  maximum 
benefit  to  advertisers. 

Superior  offset  reproduction, 
pinpoint  distribution  to  circulation 
zone  or  district  and  a  variety  of  ROP 
and  accent  issues  serve  well  the 
needs  of  our  advertisers. 

Color  —  a  brilliant  buy 
in  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent! 


Ilptpraluirri 

'  ~ _  FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

^  E^'ening  Independent  J 

The  People  Paper 


490  First  Avenue  South,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33701 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Color  prompts 
dramatic  response 

The  use  of  color  in  newspaper  advertising, 
when  combined  with  good  creative  direction  and 
quality  reproduction,  will  prompt  a  dramatic 
and  satisfactory,  response  for  retail  advertisers. 

“The  Carson,  Pirie  Scott  ‘Paris  Out  of  Town’ 
winning  ad,  “was  the  kick-off  for  a  new  design 
concept  for  bed  linens,’’  said  Lois  Patrich,  ad¬ 
vertising  vicepresident.  “Our  problem  was  to 
create  the  charm,  the  warmth,  and  ambience  of 
the  Provence.  Obviously,  color  was  a  must.  It’s 
not  enough  to  talk  about  the  sun-drenched 
Mediterranean  .  .  .  you’ve  got  to  show  it  to  sell 
it.’’  The  campaign  succeeded  in  attracting  traf¬ 
fic  and  establishing  the  new  collection. 

“The  future  should  see  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  color  in  retail  advertising,’’  according  to 
Henry  K.  Wurzer,  advertising  director  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Wurzer  cited  three  major  reasons  for  the  ex¬ 
pected  expanded  use  of  color  in  newspapers:  the 
highly  competitive  nature  of  retail  marketing; 
the  growing  ability  of  newspapers  to  provide 
quality  reproduction;  and  the  simple  fact  that 
color  advertising  pulls. 


Greater  ad  color 
use  predicted 

The  advertising  director  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  a  winner  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  19th  Color  Awards  competition,  pre¬ 
dicts  that  continuing  improvements  in  color  re¬ 
production  will  lead  to  its  greater  use  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  vehicle. 

“These  improvements  in  printing  technology 
are  making  it  easier  for  newspapers  to  produce 
better  color  with  improved  fidelity  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  we  can  expect  advertisers  to  look  more  and 
more  toward  this  form  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,’’  according  to  Lyle  A.  Lynn. 

The  Register  and  Tribune’s  winning  adver¬ 
tisement  was  a  full  color  page  for  National  Dis¬ 
tillers’  “Windsor  Supreme  Canadian  Whisky.’’ 

Publishing  the  Windsor  advertisement  was 
not  without  its  minor  problems,  according  to 
David  Cormaney,  Register  and  Tribune  liquor 
advertising  representative.  Iowa  law  did  not 
permit  the  advertising  of  80  proof  whiskey  until 
May  1  of  this  year.  The  full-page  Windsor  adver¬ 
tisement  ran  April  15  and  16,  so  printers  and 
stereotypers  had  to  carefully  change  the  80 
proof  to  86  proof  in  the  art  work  and  in  type.  The 
advertisement  also  ran  May  1  in  both  papers. 
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Rare  Scotch  all  the 


B _ Christ 


Community^ 

Savings  Bank 


Repeat  winner  Rumrill  Hoyt  won  the  agency  spot  color 
award  for  its  ad  for  the  Community  Savings  Bank.  Michael 
Fountain  was  the  art  director. 


Using  its  Christmas  campaign  as  its  entry,  E.  T.  Howard 
Co.  won  best  agency  use  of  color  with  an  ad  for  J&B 
Scotch  in  the  full  color  category.  Art  director  was  Norbert 
Haber. 


Nolden.  “When  we  do  use  color,  it’s  something 
special.  We  try  to  give  it  the  kind  of  time  it 
deserves.  Bill  worked  weekends  on  the  detailing 
of  this  particular  ad.’’ 

Although  Mrs.  Trumble  finds  problems  with 
the  lack  of  color  proofing  and  color  keying  in 
newspapers,  she  adds,  “Color  gives  immeasure- 
able  added  impact.  And  the  color  position  in  the 
paper  is  always  a  better  position.  That’s  an 
added  advantage.’’ 

And  for  a  store  like  hers,  doing  a  color  ad  is 
still  an  exciting  prospect  for  the  retail  ad  staff, 
one  that  prompts  creativity  and  better  work. 

Winner  of  the  retail  category  in  papers  under 
100,000,  Smith’s  Department  Store  of  Oakland 
finds  color  a  very  effective  means.  Ad  director 
Bill  Eldridge  said  his  choice  of  color  advertising 
is  based  on  three  criteria:  Merchandise  itself, 
time  of  the  year  and  co-op  funds  available. 

“Color  in  newspapers  is  getting  better,  but 
there  are  still  a  lot  of  changes  in  color  grades 
from  paper  to  paper,”  he  said. 


cause  of  the  store’s  image  of  fashion- 
mindedness,  its  been  able  to  use  a  fresh,  young, 
aggi-essive  approach.  That  approach,  Ms.  Pat- 
rich  added,  allows  the  ad  staff  to  “break  loose.” 

When  dealing  with  color,  the  retail  ad  woman 
named  three  big  problems: 

— Getting  enough  lead  time,  “because  every¬ 
thing’s  due  yesterday.” 

— Newspaper  press  quality,  “which  is  getting 
better.” 

— Knowing  your  medium,  “stores  are  now  get¬ 
ting  a  tremendous  amount  of  cooperation  con¬ 
cerning  color  ads.” 

Still  Ms.  Patrich  said,  “I  sometimes  wish 
newspapers  would  come  up  with  more  technical 
breakthroughs  in  the  field.  There  are  still  so 
many  restrictions.” 

Carson,  Pirie  Scott  operates  well  not  only  in 
the  big  city  but  in  the  smaller  towns  as  well.  Its 
Peoria  store  also  took  top  honors  in  its  news¬ 
paper  circulation  group  and  again  for  a  linen  ad, 
ironically  headlined,  “History  Repeating  Itself.” 

According  to  Marian  Trumble,  ad  manager, 
the  ad  was  executed  by  store  art  director  Bill 
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We  are  delighted  to  win  two 
First  Prizes  in  the  1974-75  Editor 
&  Publisher  Color  Awards 
Competition. 

Perhaps  our  use  of  Editorial 
Color  helps  make  us  "Florida's 
Most  Interesting  Newspaper." 


Sentinel  ^tar 

Orlando,  Florida 

Florida's  Most  Interesting 
Newspaper 


New  on-line  inserter 
takes  all  the  stuff  ^ 
the  Courier-News  can  give  it* 


The  Harris  NP-624,  operating 
on-line  at  press  speeds,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  source  of  income 
to  Gannett's  Courier-News, 
a  60,000  circulation  daily  in 
Bridgewater,  N.J. 

The  compact  NP-624  has 
six  hoppers  and  24  pockets, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  plus 


collector  ring  delivery,  and 
special  electronic  on-line 
control. 

With  dual  delivery,  it  can 
handle  two  inserts  per  jacket 
for  daily  inserting  at  speeds  up 
to  32,000  per  hour.  And  in  10 
minutes,  it  can  be  converted  to 
handle  five  inserts  per  jacket 
at  16,000  per  hour. 

Sheridan  Division  offers 
stuffing  machines  for  all  size 


newspaper  plants.  And  they’re 
priced  so  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  pre¬ 
prints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

For  more  information, 
write  Harris  Corporation, 
Sheridan  Division,  P.O.  Box  283, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


hiARRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Guittar  is  president 
of  Detroit  Free  Press 

Fa'o  J.  (iuitlar  has  h«.‘t*n  appoiiitfil 
prosideiil  and  tft'iUM’al  matiajriM'  of  the 
Detroit  Free  /'cexs. 

(iuittar,  11,  had  been  a  vieepresident 
of  the  Free  I’ress  sitiee  1972  and  was 
named  jreneral  manatrei’  last  Marcdi. 

Lee  Mills,  who  has  serveil  as  both  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  will  eontiniu*  to  he 
puhlishei'  of  the  newspaper. 

.\s  pi’esident,  (Iuittar  will  carry  full 
responsibility  for  all  business  operations 
of  the  newspapei’.  The  editors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  bt‘  individually  responsible  for 
the  news  and  editoi’ial  policies. 

(Iuittar,  who  Joineil  the  b'l'ee  Press  as 
business  manajrer  in  1972,  is  a  director  of 
the  Met ro|)olitan  Deti-oit  Convention 
and  Visitoi's  Mureau,  a  director  of  the 
Letter  Musiness  Mureau  ami  a  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  lJnite<l 
Foundation. 

He  Joined  Kni«:ht  Newsiiapei’s  in  19<;7 
as  personnel  director  of  the  Miooii 
Hrrold,  and  in  19<i8  was  promoted  to  di- 
I’ector  of  circulation. 

Prior  to  that,  (Iuittar  worked  for  the 
(ieneral  Fleet  idc  Company  and  the 
Tidewater  Oil  ('ompany  at  its  corporate 
head()uarters  in  New  York. 


Art  director’s  day 

Milton  Shapp,  tjovernor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  proclaimeil  .September  21  “Nick 
liuKtriei’i  Day"  in  honor  of  the  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ho rrixhii )•(/  (Pa.)  I‘ot riot-W’irs. 

Ru^jU'ieri’s  Micentennial  artworks, 
which  include  at  least  one  scene  from 
each  of  Pennsylvania’s  (57  counties,  are 
currently  on  display  at  the  William  Penn 
Memorial  Museum  in  Harrisburj!;. 


WHERE  ARE  YOUR  KIDS  TONIGHT? 


Better  yet. . . 

Where  are  your  supplements? 


Imanmi‘  (he  surprise  ol  the  c  in  ulation 
manager  ol  the  Cia/elle  v\  hen  the  manager 
ol  the  nearby  Buy  Rite  market  presented 
him  a  $40. 00  trash  hauling  bill  tor  the 
large  [)ile  ol  supplements  that  had  built  up 
iH'hmd  his  store  over  a  periixl  ol  several 
weeks.  These  were  su()[)lements  that  his 
larru'rs  were  suppost'd  to  insert  when 
lhe\  rolled  their  routes.  Bundles  and  bun¬ 
dles  ot  wasted  materials,  lime,  labor  and 
advertising.  And  a  little  b.ul  publiiitv  to 
Ixiot. 


You  ran  idiminale  this  worrv 
completely  with  the  Slept)er-Pak  news- 
(taper  packaging  systc>m.  The  Stc'pper-Pak 
Bundle-Bag  Svsiem  collates,  Tolcis, 
weatfier  wraps,  lies  and  Bundle-Baggs  a 
route's  worth  oT  pajx'rs  Tor  home  delivery 
IS  to  20  times  taster  than  hand  operations, 
and  it  pavs  tor  ilsell  with  the  time,  labor 
and  monc'V  it  save's.  Nou  can  Ix'  sure  that 
\c)U,  your  subscribers  ancT  advertisers  gc't 
w  hat  vou  pav  Tor. 


Call  texlay  lor  nxire  inlormalion. 


(913)  782-2780 
I’O  Box  10  5 
( )lathc'.  KS  (>()()()! 


Stepps 


news-people 


SiiKli,.A  Rochk.  writer  for  the  Home 
Guide  section  of  the  Chicago  Trihone  and 
Chicago  roc/rr .(/-joined  Daniel  F5delman  in 
Chicago  as  an  account  executive. 

*  *  ♦ 

F.  Bk.vdi.KY  LvNC'n-named  manager  of 
corporate  communications  at  X.  W.  .\yer 
.ABH  International  to  succeed  RoHKKT 
Back,  who  has  left  the  firm. 

♦  »  ♦ 

Rkha  P’ostkk,- classified  mana^jer, 
Sorth  l)a<le-Sooth  Broward  (Fla.) 
./o(c n(cr/-promoted  to  advertising:  man- 
ag:er,  to  succeed  (Jkokck  Riviki..  now  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Braden¬ 
ton  (Fla.)  Herald.  Makcakkt  KkmI'KI.. 
.Journal  women’s  editor-to  news  editor, 
and  Ft. VIA  Tno\li*soN-to  women’s  editor. 

Mk'Haki.  Coi.kman.  managing  editor, 
Sanitogian,  Saratoga  Springs,  X.Y. — to 
metro  editor,  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Timex 
Herald.  Rm.ph  Soda.  Sunday  editor  in 
Saratoga,  succeeds  him  there. 

*  « 

Bakhaka  Mii.i.kk,  People  staff 
member,  Kan.xax  Citg  (Mo.)  Star- 
Timex — named  editor  of  the  You  page, 
which  will  replace  the  People  section  in 
the  Times  Monday  through  Saturday, 
and  M  aiujk  Stki’IIKN.s,  also  formerly  with 
the  People  staff-to  editor  of  the  .More 
page.  People’s  replacement  in  the  Star, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

♦  ♦  * 

,Ia\k-Fi,i.kn  Bakthoi.omkw,  formerly 
with  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  a 
number  of  other  California  nevvs|)apers 
— named  editor  of  the  Lemore  (Calif.) 
.Advance,  a  weekly.  She  succeeds 

Tkii  Hi  HHAKII. 

*  «  « 

Chi’c'k  .An'dkkson.  north  county 

bureau  chief, .Su/i  Joxe  (Calif.)  .Mercnrg 
\ewx  —  named  editor  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  home  and  garden 
magazine. 

*  *  » 

H.  David  SrnAKKKKK,  news  editor, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Vnion-Bniletin  — 
named  copy  editor,  Seattle  Timex. 
Schaeffer’s  assistant,  Bkuck  Kittis,  suc- 
ceetls  him  in  Walla  Walla. 

*  »  * 

JoK  Bkkcku,  court  reporter,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal — now  a  Xewhouse  News 
Service  staffer  and  Journal  reporter  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  succeecls  Kkith 
Tii.i.stkom,  now  a  municipal  government 
reporter  in  Portland. 

* 

Jim  Edmi’ndson,  Hermiston  bureau 
chief  for  the  P  end!  eton  Eaxt 
Oregonian — named  city  editor.  Fdmi’N'D 
CruTlN,  editor  of  the  weekly  Indepen¬ 
dence  (Ore.)  Fnterprixe-Herald— takes 
over  Edmundson’s  former  position.  Jim 
Caki.tdv  is  Curtin’s  new  assistant.  Viu 
CM.  Rri’i' — to  news  editor  of  the  East 
Oregonian,  to  succeed  Bii.i,  Waud.  now 
with  the  Tri-City  Herald,  Pasco- 
Kennewick,  Wash. 


King  Worth 

JAMES  B.  KING,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  to  succeed  HENRY  MacLEOD,  64,  who  re¬ 
tires  October  10.  King,  52,  joined  the  Times  in 
1948.  MASON  SIZEMORE,  chief  of  the  copy  desk, 
becomes  assistant  managing  editor  and  RAY  IN- 
OUYE,  a  copy  editor,  was  named  chief  of  the  copy 
desk. 


WILLIAM  E.  WORTH  has  been  promoted  from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Dayton  Jour¬ 
nal  Herald,  replacing  RALPH  LANGER,  who  has 
joined  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  as  editor. 
Worth,  33,  joined  the  Journal  Herald  in  1967  as 
education  writer. 

♦  •  • 

Dick  Ci.kmkntk.  sports  news  editor. 
Today,  Cocoa,  F'la. — promoted  to  sports 
editor.  He  was  formerly  city  editor  of  the 
Ft.  Ijanderdale  (F'la.)  S’ewx. 

*  *  * 

Bii.i.  Zkidi.kk.  local  government  re¬ 
porter,  Harrixbnrg  (Pa.)  Evening  Sewx — 
resigned  to  join  the  legislative  staff  of 
the  Pa.  Manufacturers  .Assn.,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

*  *  * 

Bii.i.  Wii.son.  former  news  etlitor,  To- 
day'x  Sunbeam  Salem,  N’.J.  and  former 
city  editor,  Bnckx  County  Conrier-Timex, 
Levittown,  Pa. — named  associate  editor 
of  Hardward  .Age  .Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Wii.i.iAM  L.  Dl.’NN,  business  manager  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co., — elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  will  continue  as  business  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  production  and  en¬ 
gineering. 

*  *  * 

Jl'l.iK  Chaki.II'.  a  junior  at  Rider  Col¬ 
lege,  Trenton,  N’.J.  who  is  on  the  general 
assignment  desk  of  the  T rentoniati  — 
winner  of  the  1975-7(3  journalism  scho¬ 
larship  awarded  by  the  New  Jersey 
Daily  Newspaper  Women. 

*  »  * 

Gi.KKSOX  Hkai.KY.  London  (Ont.)  Free 
IL'exx — elected  president  of  the  News- 
jiaper  .Advertising  Executives  .Assn,  of 
Canada.  (iouDox  McFaki.ank.  S(. 
Catherinex  (Ont.)  Standard  and  F'kkd 
MacLkan,  Orillia  (Ont.)  Packet  and 
Timex — elected  vicepresidents.  Tom 
Rohkkts.  Saint  John  (N’.B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal — elected  .secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Lai'KIK  Cavanai'oii.  director  of  public 
relations,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co. — placed  on  a  year’s  executive  loan  to 
Minneapolis  ’7(5  Commission  as  project 
director  for  “Summer  of  ’7(5.” 
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in  the  news 


Bkia\  {Jontkmi’s.  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Toms  River  (\.J.)  DaHj/ 
Observer — to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  South  Middlesex  S'eivs,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  Richari)  Havnks,  AP, 
Boston — to  Sunday  editor  in  Kramin>>:- 
ham.  B]i.ai\k  Asc  hktti no,  assistant 
metro  editor — to  Family  Life  editor  and 
Pai’I.  Toohkr,  copy  desk — to  assistant 
metro  editor. 

♦  «  * 

Jamks  Edward.  manaKinfr  editor, 
Xeivport  (R.l.)  Daily  Sews,  since  193(5 
and  former  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  .^P  News  Editors  .Assn. — retired 
after  a  .Id-year  newspaper  career. 

Barbara  Robison,  formerly  with  the 
IloivUug  Green  (Ky.)  Daily  Sews  — 
promoted  to  supervisor  in  the  corporate 
media  information  and  research  services 
dept,  of  D’.Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius,  St. 
Louis. 

Kknnkth  Smart,  associate  editor, />«/- 
las  Times  Herald — resinned  to  own,  edit 
and  publish  the  White  Rocker  Sews,  a 
weekly  serving  northeast  Dallas. 

♦  ♦  * 

Davk  Ei.der,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  (la.)  Journal — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Wii.i.iAM  Woodward,  vicepresident, 
Dn  hnque  T elegraph-Herald — elected 
first  vicepresident  and  John  McCor 
MADLY,  publisher  of  the  linrlington 
Ha  wkeye — second  vicepresident. 

♦  *  * 

Gordon  Smith,  sports  writer,  Allen¬ 
town  {Pn.)  Kvening  Chronicle — Promoted 
to  sports  editor.  Bii.i.  Kulf*.  reporter  for 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call — named  bus¬ 
iness  editor.  Call  and  Sunday  Call- 
Chronicle. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  publisher.  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.L)  Journal-Bulletin,  and  the 
Journal-Bulletin — awarded  the  P’irst 
Amendment  Freedoms  Award  of  the 
■Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai  Brith, 
the  first  time  a  New  England  newspaper 
has  won  the  award. 

♦  *  » 

Nancy  Mai.itz,  contributing  music  cri¬ 
tic,  Chicago  Sun-Times — named  music 
critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Elaine  Hooker,  AP,  Hartford — named 
AP  News  editor  for  Connecticut.  She 
succeeds  James  Carrier,  now  .AP  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


Michael  Harvey,  advertising  sales 
representative  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
— joined  Boston  magazine  as  an  ad 
salesman. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Frank  J.  Savino,  vicepresident/ 
advertising  director  of  the  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  announces 
these  promotions:  Robert  J.  Saf’ANAra, 
general  advertising  manager  who  re¬ 
cently  completed  program  for  manage¬ 
ment  development  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  named  display  advertising 
sales  manager:  Albert  E.  Clayton, 
sales  development  supervisor  and 
supervisor  of  classified  outside  sales 
force,  named  classified  advertising 
manager. 


Glynn  Mares,  N.Y.  bureau  chief,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — name<i  page  one 
editor  to  succeed  the  late  John  Barnett. 
M.ack  Solomon — to  assistant  page  one 
editor  and  Stewart  Pinkerton — to 
Mapes’  former  post. 

♦  ♦  * 

H.arold  Chucker.  editor,  Minneapolis 
Star — to  associate  editor,  a  new  post. 
Stephen  .Ai.nes.  associate  editorial 
editor,  assumes  Chucker’s  former  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

*  * 

.Anne  Wexler,  promotion  director. 
Rolling  Stone — named  associate  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Frederick  Winshii'.  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  United  Press  International — 
now  in  charge  of  UPI’s  worldwide  news- 
feature  and  enterprise  service.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bill  .Middlebrooks,  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor, Tcmp/c  (Tex.) Daily  Telegram. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


Pulitzer  of  ’69  has  happy  ending 


Miami  Herald  reporter  Gene  Miller  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  share  in  the  ci’edit  when 
Freddie  Pitts  and  W'ilbert  Lee  were  freed 
September  19  from  Florida  state  prison 
where  they  had  lived  on  Death  Row  for  12 
years. 

Miller,  in  turn,  shared  the  credit  with  a 
polygraph  expert  and  two  lawyers  who 
had  worked  with  him  to  establish  the 
innocence  of  the  two  black  men  after  they 
had  been  twice  tried  and  convicted  of 
killing  two  white  gasoline  station  atten¬ 
dants  in  Florida’s  “red  neck”  country. 

Gene  Miller  became  interested  in  the 
Pitts-Lee  case  in  1966  after  he  had  helped 
free  two  other  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  murders  they  didn’t  commit. 
For  this  work  he  received  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

For  nine  years  Miller  was  given  the  full 
support  of  Herald  editors  John  McMullan 
and  Larry  Jinks  to  pursue  his  belief  that 
Pitts  and  Lee  were  not  guilty  of  the  gas 
station  crimes.  It  was  estimated  this 
week  that  he  w'rote  more  than  300,000 
words  about  the  case  in  the  Herald  and 
inspired  numerous  other  journalists  to 
make  their  own  investigations. 

In  the  first  phase.  Miller  pored  through 
many  pages  of  state  records  and  un¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  the  state’s  chief 
witness  at  the  original  trial  had  recanted 
her  testimony  but  this  was  never  made 
known  to  the  defense.  But  a  white  jury 
again  convicted  the  pair.  Their  appeal 
from  the  death  sentence,  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
was  made  moot  when  Governor  Reubin 


Askew  and  three  members  of  his  cabinet 
voted  last  week  to  pardon  the  prisoners. 

The  Governor  initiated  the  par¬ 
don  proceeding  just  as  .Miller’s  book, 
“Invitation  to  a  Lynching,”  was  going  to 
press  for  fall  publication  by  Doubleday. 
One  of  three  cabinet  members  who  de¬ 
clined  to  endorse  the  pardon  action  said 
he  had  read  galley  proofs  of  the  book  and 
found  some  discrepancies,  inaccuracies 
and  conflicts  that  bothered  him. 


T^ll  your 
advertisers 
to  cut  out 
their  ads 


New  ad  director 

Timothy  Donnelly,  assistant  ad  direc- 
toi',  Wisconsin  Rapids,  (Wise.)  Daily 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Richard  Davis,  who  re¬ 
tired  September  12.  Davis  was  also  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  company 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  as  managing 
editor  in  1944. 
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place 

them  m  one 
of  our 

scrapbooks. 
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P.O.  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
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The  Goss  Cosmo-Offset, 


and 

everything  i  I 
in  between 


GOSS  PRESSES 

SPEED 

(papers  per  hour) 

CUT-OFF 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 

(web  offset) 

14,000 

22-3/4" 

GOSS  S/C  PRESS 

(web  offset) 

18,500 

22-3/4" 
or  63  cm 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 

(web  offset) 

25,000 

22-3/4" 

GOSS  URBANITE 

(web  offset) 

45,000  straight 
22,500  collect 

22-3/4" 

GOSS 

COSMO-OFFSET 

(web  offset) 

50,000  straight 
25,000  collect 

22-3/4" 

GOSS  METROLINER 

(web  offset) 

70,000  straight 
32,500  collect 

21-1/2", 
22",  22-3/4" 
or  23-9/16" 

GOSS  HEADLINER 
MARK  V 
(letterpress) 

70,000  straight 
32,500  collect 

22-3/4" 
or  23-9/16" 

GOSS  NEWSLINER 
MARK  VI 
(letterpress) 

60,000  straight 
30,000  collect 

21-1/2" 

capacity  may  require  optional  equipment  or  reduced  speed  operation  on  some  models 


Goss  presses  are  built  by  a  company 


If  it  has  helping  you  print  with  pride  and  profit. 

For  further  information  on  Goss 


with  more  experience  in  building  anvthina  to  do  with  further  information  on  Goss 

newspaper  presses  and  web-  ornriurtion  Sf  nPw«5oaners  newspaper  products,  write  to 

offset  presses  of  all  kinds  than  production  Of  newspapers,  I^QQ  Graphic  Systems, 

anyone  else  in  the  industry.  And  ever^ning  10  dO  Rockwell  International,  3100  S. 

backed  by  a  90-year-old  tradition  of  With  Goss.  Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


Rockwell  International 


Classified-Retail  ad  sales: 
Cooperation  or  competition 


At  the  29th  annual  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Puhlishers  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  held  September  11-13  in 
VVashin>rton,  Pa.,  a  panel  session  was 
conducted  on  the  theme  “Cooperation  or 
Competition — Classified  and  Retail". 

PNPA  provided  Editok  &  Pi’im.ishkk 
with  the  texts  of  four  of  the  panelists, 
which  are  published  here  in  dicested 
form: 

STEPHEN  M.  KRIST  JR.,  retail  ad- 
vertisinjj  mana>rer,  ,S'/n; ro/(  HernUl — 
With  the  sale  of  the  Herald  to  the  Otta- 
way  Group  which  in  turn  is  owned  by  the 
Dow  Jones  Company,  the  sales  opportun¬ 
ity  for  both  departments  to  call  on  all 
accounts  in  the  area  for  every  sales 
promotion  was  encouraged  by  our  jjroup 
headquarters.  In  fact,  at  all  sales  semi¬ 
nars  held  by  the  Krouj)  at  their  head¬ 
quarters,  the  procedure  for  sales  was 
laid  out  for  both  classified  and  retail  de¬ 
partments. 

This  is  how  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
competition  at  the  Herald.  Each  year 
the  classified  and  retail  advertisin>i 
mana>rers  must  come  up  with  a  calendar 
of  sales  events  for  their  respective  de¬ 
partments.  They  each  must  have  one  or 
more  promotions  per  month.  Sometimes 
in  retail  we  have  had  as  many  as  four  in 
one  month.  When  classified  and  retail 
advertising  salesmen  or  women  out 
into  their  >reoKraphical  areas  to  sell 
space  for  these  promotions,  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  call  on  .41,1,  accounts,  both 
retail  and  classified  to  sell  space  in  order 
to  make  these  promotions  successful. 
This  is  the  time  when  both  classified  and 
retail  salespeople  face  each  other  as 
toujrh  competitors.  For  example  in  retail 


this  year  we  have  sold  and  published 
special  editions  like  our  Progress  and 
Bridal  editions,  and  in  both  cases  our 
retail  salesmen  have  sold  space  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers.  Retail  special  tabloids 
included  Car  Care,  Football,  Voters 
Guide,  Graduation  and  Christmas  Gift 
Guide.  .And  in  each  case  they  included 
classified  accounts.  We  have  also  had 
special  sections  for  Valentine  Day, 
Mothers  Day,  F'athers  Day  and  Televi¬ 
sion  that  included  classified  advertisers. 

On  the  other  hand  our  classified  de¬ 
partment  has  sold  special  pajjes  for 
F^un-in-the-sun,  V'acation,  P'arm  and 
Garden  and  special  sifjnature  pa>res  that 
in  every  case  included  copy  from  many 
retail  advertising  accounts.  In  all  cases 
classified  and  retail  have  been  able  to 
come  up  with  successful  sales  promo¬ 
tions  that  have  increased  linaffe  for 
their  respective  departments  and  these 
promotions  have  never  hurt  thf  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  either  deiiartment  or  the  ac¬ 
counts  they  handle.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  personal  feelinns  of  some  of  the 
salespeople  was  rubbed  a  little  raw  and 
some  have  mumbled  in  their  beards  that 
“it  isn’t  fair  for  classified  to  call  on  retail 
accounts”  and  vice  versa.  But  the  proof 
is  in  the  selling  and  1  can  honestly  say 
that  the  efforts  have  proven  successful 
in  each  case. 

One  final  piece  of  advice  I  can  add  here 
is  that  each  department  manaffer,  clas¬ 
sified  aiul  retail,  should  exchanfje  their 
annual  calendar  of  events  at  the  bejrin- 
nintr  of  the  year,  just  to  make  sure  that 
sales  efforts  are  not  duplicated.  In  other 
words,  both  departments  cannot  put  out 
a  car  care  tab  or  a  football  tabloid  or 


Harden  panes,  etc.  Once  the  schedule  of 
sales  promotions  has  been  accepted  by 
each  mananer,  then  it  should  be  open 
season  for  all  salespeople  to  call  on  all 
accounts  in  order  to  come  up  with  in¬ 
creased  linane  for  successful  pronrams. 
And  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  n^i'iie  is 
all  about. 

«  4c  « 

W.4RREN  PERRY,  advertisinj;  direc¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  [iulletiii  —  It  seemed 
ludicrous  to  me  that  retail,  national  and 
classified  salespeople  all  on  the  same 
team  should  be  finhtinn  each  other. 

I  resolved  if  1  ever  became  ad  manaKer 
or  ad  director,  Fd  try  to  do  somethinn 
about  this  situation.  It  made  sense  to  me 
that  many  classified  advertisers  could 
benefit  handsomely  from  usinn  an  occa¬ 
sional  R.O.P.  ad — whether  in  our  sports 
section,  main  news,  financial,  roto  or  our 
T.V.  manazine.  Rather  than  havinn  a  re¬ 
tail  or  national  salesperson  callinn  on  a 
refiular  classified  account,  why 
shouldn’t  the  classified  salesperson  be 
permitted  to  sell  his  or  her  account  what 
is  best  for  that  account? 

At  the  Bulletin,  we  not  only  adopted 
that  philosophy,  but  we  went  a  step 
further.  We  desinned  our  classified  rate 
structure  in  a  way  that  made  it  easy  and 
conducive  for  the  regular  classified  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  use  other  parts  of  our  news¬ 
paper.  For  example,  one  of  our  classified 
salespeople  minht  sell  an  auto  dealer  or 
a  builder  a  8  or  4  time  quarter  pane  ad. 
That  advertiser  has  the  option  of  run- 
niiiH  one  of  those  3  or  4  insertions  R.O.P. 
at  no  additional  cost — in  sports,  finan¬ 
cial  or  main  news  or  wherever.  Another 
example,  a  classified  advertiser  may  run 
an  ad  in  our  roto  or  T.V.  manazine  at  the 
correspondinn  rate  level  of  his  classified 
contract  and  repeat  that  same  ad  in 
classified  within  7  days  and  receive  the  2 
time  combination  rate  in  classified 
which  is  close  to  less  than  the  one 
time  rate. 

I  think  you  will  anree  that  under  these 
conditions,  the  classified  department 
has  little  or  no  occasion  to  be  at  odds 
with  members  of  the  retail  or  national 
departments — or  vice  versa. 

Recently,  we  decided  to  take  another 
positive  step  toward  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  our 
newspaper — as  well  as  others.  .All  of  us 
are  aware.  I’m  sure,  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  classification  in  classified  is  perhaps 
the  most  underdeveloped  major  classifi¬ 
cation  on  most  newspapers.  At  least,  it  is 
on  ours.  We  therefore  initiated  the  fol- 
lowinn  plan:  Our  classified  department 
picked  out  30  retail  target  accounts  with 
the  idea  that  the  retail  salesperson  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  of  these  30  target  ac¬ 
counts  would  arrange  an  interview  with 
the  retail  advertiser.  Then  he  would 
take  the  classified  salesperson  with  him 
so  the  classified  representative  could 
make  his  pitch  and  show  the  retailer  the 
many  ways  a  classified  schedule  could 
augment  his  regular  retail  schedule. 

The  point  here  is  that  many  retail  dol¬ 
lars  are  siphoned  off  by  direct  mail, 
shoppers,  radio  and  myriad  other  forms 
of  media.  Classified  by  virtue  of  its  di¬ 
rect,  immediate  and  provable  effective¬ 
ness  stands  a  great  chance  of  replacing 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Saving  energy 


American  industry 
offers  a  tremendous  potentiai  for 
energy  savings  right  now. 


One  way  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  is  to  use  energy  more 
efficiently.  This  means  using  less  elec¬ 
tricity  and  heating  oil  in  our  homes 
and  saving  gasoline  in  our  cars. 

American  industry  also  offers  a  great 
potential  for  using  energy  efficiently. 
Why?  Because  industry  uses  at  least 
one-third  of  all  the  energy  consumed 
in  the  U.S.  today. 

Exxon  will  save  enough  energy 
to  run  New  York  City  for  30  days. 

All  major  industries  require  large 
amounts  of  energy.  In  fact,  25  percent 
of  all  our  energy  is  consumed  by  just 
six  industries:  farming  and  food  pro- 


By  the  end  of  this  year,  Exxon  expects 
to  cut  the  energy  its  U.S.  refineries 
use  by  15%,  This  will  save  about  252 
million  gallons  of  oil . . . 

...  or  enougfi  to  ^r^jice  jpjectric  ity  to 
run  CityJHlBWi%tonth. 


- 


Exxon’s  U.S.  tankers  reduced  fuel 
consumption  by  5.5  million  gallons 
last  year . . . 

. .  .or  enough  to  fuel  5700  a\^ rage-sized 
farm  tractors  f^.ppe  ye^j.*^:,  -v 


way  you  save  gasoline  in  your  car.  By 
slowing  down  our  U.S.  tankers  and  tow¬ 
boats  and  by  cutting  nonessential 
power  demands,  Exxon  saved  5.5  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  fuel  last  year.  That  is 
enough  to  power  5700  farm  tractors  for 
a  year. 

Last  year,  our  54-story  headquarters 
in  Nevi/  York  cut  energy  requirements 
by  nearly  35  percent.  Our  Houston  of¬ 
fice  reduced  consumption  of  electric- 


cessing,  aluminum,  chemical,  iron  and 
steel,  paper,  and  petroleum  refining. 

In  the  case  of  Exxon,  we  use  energy 
to  make  energy.  But,  by  the  end  of  this 
year  Exxon  expects  to  cut  energy  us¬ 
age  at  our  U.S.  refineries  by  15  per¬ 
cent  of  what  we  used  in  1972.  The 
energy  we  save  could  heat  the  homes 
in  Pittsburgh  for  one  year  or  provide 
enough  electricity  to  run  New  York 
City  for  one  month. 


jRkon’s  Houston  offictj^  reduce 
B  -annual  electric  consumption 
million  kilowatt-hours ... 

...  or  enough  to  prov||||a  electricity 
for  575  average-sized  iwAes  for  one 
year. 


ity  by  7.3  million  kilowatt-hours.  That 
is  enough  electricity  to  power  575 
average-sized  homes  for  one  year. 

Recently  Exxon  switched  all  com¬ 
pany  cars  from  standard  size  to  inter¬ 
mediate  or  compact  size.  We  expect 
that  this  will  save  500,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  annually— or  enough  to  run 
500  cars  for  one  year. 

There  is  evidence  of  progress. 

As  a  nation,  there  is  evidence  that  we 
are  making  progress  on  curbing 


Exxon  has  switched  its  fleet  of  cars 
from  standard  size  to  intermediate 
and  compact  size.  This  should  save 
500,000  gallons  of  gas  annually .. . 

...or  enough  to  run  500  cars  for  one 
year. 


energy  use.  Figures  from  the  U.S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines  and  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute  show  that  demand  for 
energy  dropped  3.3  percent  in  1 974  as 
compared  to  1973.  Gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  alone  dropped  2  percent. 

Take  a  good  look  at  how  you  run 
your  operation,  whether  it’s  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  a  small  business,  ora  home  in  the 
suburbs.  We  think  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  ways  you  can  use  energy  effi¬ 
ciently  to  conserve  our  nation’s  energy 
supplies.  And  you’ll  save  money  too. 


No  more  “full  speed  ahead.’’ 

A  ship  captain  can  save  fuel  the  same 


Classified-display 

( ('out i II iiril  from  imi/e  .'id) 


soim*  less  effective  media  while  further 
enhancing  the  advertiser’s  opinion  of  his 
retail  advertisinjr. 

Results  of  the  .’h*  tarjret  retail  mer¬ 
chant  campaign  is  still  not  complete. 
However,  I  can  point  to  these  specific 
successes:  2  new  classified  contracts 
have  been  signed — 4  othei’  retailers  are 
trying;  classified  on  a  transient  basis  and 
at  least  a  half  dozen  others  haven’t  said 
No  and  are  still  valid  prospects. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

\V.  LYNCH,  ailvertisinff  director, 
Dojilcstiiirii  Ihtih)  I iiteU'Kjencrr — Prior  to 
my  appointment  to  the  post,  the  Intelli- 
trencer  never  had  an  ad  director  as  such. 
We  had  a  retail  mananer  and  a  classified 
mananei'  •  •  •  not  even  an  ativertisinji 
mana^rer  .  .  .  and  that  may  have  been 
part  of  our  problem.  Fortunately  I  had 
about  90  days  advance  notice  of  the  new 
j)ost  and  this  nive  me  the  opportunity  to 
do  some  analyzing  as  well  as  planning. 

.■\s  retail  manager  we  had  done  a  lot  of 
sales  training  coverinj;  thinjrs  like  tei'- 
ritoi'y  manairement  and  account 
strategy.  It  had  proved  beneficial,  be¬ 
cause  it  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
retail  sales  force. 

It  was  obvious  then  that,  to  achieve 
the  highest  possible  atmosphere  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  classified  and  retail, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  i)roduc- 
tivity  through  increased  efficiency  we 
would  have  to  abolish  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  as  such — abolish  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  as  such  and  establish  a  sin>rle 
advertising  department. 

(Gradual  changes 

We  made  the  complete  change  in  steps. 
The  sales  staffs  presented  a  challenge, 
for  several  obvious  reasons.  The  outside 
classified  sales  staff  were  “specialists”. 
They  sold  automotive  and  real  estate 
.  .  .  not  retail. 

Hriefly  I’ll  outline  how  we  overcame 
this  resistance  to  chantre.  First  we  took 
two  line  people — one  from  classified  and 
one  from  retail — and  made  them  super¬ 
visors. 

.\nd,  contrary  to  what  our  philosophy 
was,  we  titled  them  Retail  .Manager  and 
Classified  Manantu-.  Since  then  their  re¬ 
spective  responsibilities  have  become 
that  of  outside  sales  manafrm'  and  inside 
sales  manager,  althoufrh  the  titles  re¬ 
main  the  same. 

•Most  important  in  estahlishinn  the 
advertisinsr  department  was  the  stejis 
we  took  rejrardin^  salaries  and  incentive 
plans.  We  upf^raded  the  [lay  scales  for 
classified  people  until  they  were  com¬ 
parative  with  other  departmental 
.scales. 

Then,  we  tackled  the  incentive  plans. 
Under  the  old  system  the  retail  staff  had 
a  lucrative  jrroup  incentive  plan.  The 
classified  department  had  its  own  plan 
under  which  bonus  monies  were  distri¬ 
buted  pretty  much  by  whim  and  fancy. 
The  figures  were  secret  .  .  .  the  froals 
never  clearly  established. 


We  overhauled  the  entire  plan  by  es- 
tablishintr  sort  of  an  umbrella  plan.  Now 
salespeople,  both  inside  and  out,  were  to 
be  paid  on  all  advertisin^r,  whether  it  ran 
classified,  retail  or  national.  In  other 
words,  the  nals  in  the  phone  room  were 
contributing  to  the  income  of  the  outside 
salespeople  just  the  same  as  they,  in 
turn,  were  contributing  to  the  income  of 
the  adtakers.  Kveryone  shared  on  a  re¬ 
latively  eiiual  basis.  We  even  include<l 
the  advertising  secretary  and  the  art 
depart  ment. 

We  did  some  extra  traininjr — 
established  a  system  of  one  on  one 
evaluation  meetings,  which  trave  us  a 
chance  to  talk  to  each  individual,  and  it 
wasn’t  too  lont;  before  we  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  .Advertisinjr  Department.  .Now 
no  one  works  in  classified  ...  no  one 
works  in  retail.  Instead  they  all  work  in 
the  .Advertising;  Department.  Now — no 
one  worries  whether  copy  runs  classified 
or  retail.  Now — the  thinkinir  is  net  it  in 
the  paper. 

Did  it  work’.’  I  think  so.  In  1974,  for 
instance,  when  classified  linajre  started 
to  decline,  we  put  on  a  240{  increase  and 
set  new  records  in  retail,  despite  two 
rate  Jumps.  This  year,  despite  the  reces¬ 
sion,  we  are  runniii};  ahead  in  retail, 
holdin>r  even  in  real  estate  and  set  solid, 
down  sliirhtly  in  automotive  and  dyint; 
in  help  wanted. 

*  «  * 

DORIS  H.AC’K,  classified  ad  manager, 

[{ loom  K  liu  r()  Moriiiiii)  Press  —  I  have 
fouml  poor  cooperation  and  competition 
at  every  newspaper;  where  classified  are 
doiuK  any  type  of  selling  beyond  the 
three  line  set  solid  classified. 

This  is  costinjr  the  newspaper  many, 
many  dollars  in  revenue;  also  poor  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  advertisers. 

Recently  on  a  field  trip  I  worked  with  a 
retail  salesman.  .As  we  called  on  his  ac¬ 
counts  1  was  hoping  to  see  >rood  service 
to  the  advertisers. 

First  stop — Ricked  up  prepared  copy. 
He  was  told  to  run  the  same  ad  as  last 
year,  only  chanjje  was  in  price. 

Second  place — Told  they  were  not 
running  this  week  money  was  tiirbt. 

Third  place— .Advertiser  out  in  front  of 
place  of  business,  waved  to  no  on. 

P’ourth  place — The  advertiser  had  two 
ads.  One  for  classified  and  one  to  run 
ROP.  The  advertiser  said  he  had  called 
both  departments,  classified  and  retail, 
that  he  had  ads  he  wishes  to  run.  How¬ 
ever  he  only  picked  up  his  own  copy. 

When  I  asked  for  the  why's  at  the  end 
of  the  day  he  said,  I  am  doinn  OK,  linane 
a  little  over  last  year  and  I  keep  my  nose 
clean  by  keepinnto  my  own  department. 

1  feel  today  our  sales  people  in  each 
department  must  be  well  trained  to  sell 
for  the  newspaper  not  just  for  one  de¬ 
partment.  We  have  become  so  linanc 
lirain  washed  for  our  departments, 
many  feel  the  need  for  commissions  that 
we  are  hurtinj;  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
newspapers. 

We  must  strive  to  >rive  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  service  to  our  advertisers  and  coop¬ 
erate  with  every  department  for  our 
newspapers.  Linage  will  increase  alon>; 
with  revenue.  Therefore  we  will  all  ben¬ 
efit. 
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City  editor’s  job 

(Contiiiiicil  from  /xit/e  1~)) 


every  two  years  is  more  reasoiial)le.  Heats  should  he  pei’iodi- 
cally  rotated  so  that  reporters  don’t  tret  too  fideiidly  with 
news  sources.  They  also  may  lose  sitrht  of  what  is  really 
news  and  hojr  down  in  the  daily  routine.  Some  newspapers 
have  had  this  hroutrht  home  the  hard  way:  reportei  s  some¬ 
times  quit  and  tro  to  work  for  an  ortranization  they  wei'e 
coverintr. 

SKHIKS  OF  AHTICIjFS.  The  trroiip  seemed  about  evenly 
split  on  the  (luestion  of  runnintr  articles  as  a  series,  versus 
dointr  a  full-pajrt'  (or  lai’trur)  spread  with  all  of  the  articles 
presented  in  a  sinjrle  issue.  Few  newspapers  use  tabloids  to 
stress  certain  events,  althoutrh  at  least  one  recently  played 
a  series  in  tabloid  fashion.  It  I'an  eifrht  pajrt’.s  without  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  fear  of  running:  series  of  articles  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  few  readers  will  tackle  an  entire  series, 
and  those  who  miss  portions  will  he  discoura>ri“<l  from  read- 
in>r  suhse(iuent  installments.  One  newspaper  p:roui)  uses 
series  of  articles  freiiuently  and  promotes  them  heavily, 
based  on  the  belief  that  they  help  sell  papers.  Many  of  the 
workshop  [)articipants  disliked  the  idea  of  full-paj'e  (or 
lartrei-)  spreads.  Such  treatment  amoiuits  to  “ovei'kill,”  del- 
uj'inp:  the  reader  with  an  excessive  amount  of  copy.  If  full- 
pan*-*  sj)reads  are  used,  the  consensus  seemed  to  he,  the 
occasion  ounht  to  he  very  special  and  the  widtinn  unusually 
nood. 

H.WDIJXO  OF  WIRE  SEWS.  Many  newspapers  have 
wire  services  hooked  directly  into  computers,  and  wire  copy 
is  edited  on  the  CRT.  Some  city  editors,  especially  those  on 
smaller  newspapers,  handle  wire  news;  others  have  coi)y 
editors  do  it.  Wire  news  seems  to  he  the  orphan  of  the  news- 
I'oom.  For  many  small  newspapers,  wire  copy  is  simply  filler. 

OE.XDIJSES.  Most  p.m.  newspapers  have  several  editions 
and  most  have  early  deadlines  around  ik.’IO  or  10:00  a.m. 
P'inal  deadlines  ranned  from  11:00  or  11::10  a.m.  to  noon  in 
most  cases.  Pressure  from  cii'culation  dei)artments  an<l  the 
0:00  o’clock  news  on  tv  has  moved  up  deadlines.  Installation 
of  the  new  technolotry  into  the  newsroom  also  moved  dead¬ 
lines  hack  another  4.")  minutes  to  00  minutes.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  deadlines  have  sitice  been  improved  IT)  to  00  min¬ 
utes  as  the  new  technolof'ical  systems  have  proved  work¬ 
able.  Later  deadlines  are  dreams  of  most  editoi’s,  hut  almost 
no  one  expects  them  to  become  reality. 

S.AL.ARIES.  One  newspaj)er  upjrraded  its  salary  scale  by 
distrihutiiift  the  pay  of  two  departed  reporters  amon>r  the 
rest  of  the  staff.  Some  of  the  woi-kshop  participants  thoujtht 
this  unwise,  however,  as  those  two  positions  would  he  very 
difficult  to  restore  once  lost.  One  newspaper  >rives  a  “cost- 
of-livin>;”  raise  to  staff  each  year  and  anyone  not  felt  to 
warrant  such  an  increase  is  fired. 

COMRETISO  SEWSR.WERS.  Many  of  the  city  editors 
pi-esent  at  the  workshop  have  competition  in  their  cities 
from  other  newspapers  owned  by  the  same  company.  Most 
Ko  to  jjrreat  lengths  to  keep  theii*  “hot"  news  items  from  one 
another.  Examples  include  secret  comi)utei'  codes  and  pur^j- 
inn  computers  (that  both  shai-e)  at  the  end  of  each  shift,  etc. 
Most  have  the  same  toj)  mana}rement  and  some  have  joint 
sports  and  family  departments. 

• 

Toronto  publisher  studies  circulation 

Heland  Honderich,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  said  the  newspaper  is  conductinjj  a  study  to  ti'y  to 
determine  reasons  foi-  its  circulation  not  keeping  pace  with 
population  ni'owth.  Circulation  drops  a  hit  more  every  time 
the  price  of  the  paper  increases,  he  said  at  the  first  North 
.\merican  Conference  of  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers.  He 
was  also  concerned  an  increasin>;  number  of  advertisers 
were  keej)ine:  to  their  budgets  of  the  past  which,  because  of 
increase*!  rates,  meant  they  hou^ht  less  space  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  said  advertisei’s  were  looking  more  critically  at 
newspaper  advertising.  He  was  concerned  that  rising  prices 
for  classified  advertisinj;  space  had  meant  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  use  a  classified  ad  in  the  Star  to  sell  a  product 
unless  the  item  sold  for  more  than  $75.  He  was  afraid  read¬ 
ership  miKht  he  affected. 
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In  these  times  ot  high  costs  if  s  gooti  to  know . . . 

ACB's  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourselt! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  stiil  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  yo  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York 
10010,  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94102, 
Phone  415/626-6546 


\bu  vfant  the  ozone  question 

So  does 


And  most  scientists  agree  there 
is  time  to  find  the  answer. 

Fluorocarbons  are  liquids 
and  gases  used  in  refriger¬ 
ation,  for  air  conditioning,  and 
as  propellants  in  about  half  the 
aerosol  spray  cans  sold  in  this 
country.  Some  say  that  these 
useful,  normally  safe  com¬ 
pounds  will  cause  a  health 
hazard  by  attacking  the  earth’s 
ozone  layer.  We  believe  this  is  an 
oversimplification. 

The  point  is,  to  date  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  to 
prove  this  statement.  To  under¬ 
stand,  then,  why  there  is  a 
controversy,  it  is  necessary  to 
unsimplify  the  issue.  We  must 
treat  the  real  world  on  its  own 
terms,  and  they  are  complex. 

The  model 
that  raised  the 
question. 

Ozone  is  continually 
created  and  destroyed  by  nat¬ 
ural  forces  scientists  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  understand.  The  ozone 
depletion  theory,  based  on  a 
computer  model  of  the 
stratosphere,  was  reported 
in  1 974  by  two  chemists 
at  the  University  of  California. 

This  mathematical  model 
calculates  how  fluorocarbons 


in  the  stratosphere  behave 
under  the  influence  of  a  series 
of  variables  (such  as  tempera¬ 


ture,  altitude,  sunlight,  chemi¬ 
cal  concentration)  to  affect  the 
ozone  layer. 

In  order  to  estimate  hypo¬ 
thetical  reactions,  and  because 
little  is  actually  known  about 
the  real  ones,  the  modelers 
made  a  number  of  assump¬ 
tions  about  the  way  the  upper 
atmosphere  behaves. 

The  unmeasured 
yardstick. 

Before  any  judgments 
can  be  made  using  this  model 
as  a  stratospheric  yardstick,  its 
accuracy  must  be  determined. 


Does  it  describe  the  real, 
three-dimensional  world?  To 
find  this  out,  the  validity  of  the 
modeler's  basic  assumptions 
must  be  determined. 

Turning  assump¬ 
tions  into  feKts. 

Before  a  valuable  industry 
is  hypothesized  out  of  exis¬ 
tence,  more  facts  are  needed. 
To  get  these  facts  Du  Pont  and 
the  other  fluorocarbon 
manufacturers  are  funding 
independent  technological 
investigations  in  universities 
and  research  laboratories. 
Under  the  direction  of 
acknowledged  scientific 
experts,  this  research  is 
designed  to  either  prove  or 
disprove  the  assumptions 
most  important  to  the  com¬ 
puter  case  against  fluorocar¬ 
bons. 

Some  research  has  been 
carried  out  since  the  model 


was  first  presented.  Scientists 
now  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  assumptions 
in  the  model. 

ASSUMPTION:  The 
ozone-depleting  reaction  with 
chlorine  from  fluorocarbons 
takes  place  at  a  rate  that 
demands  an  immediate  deci¬ 
sion  on  fluorocarbon  use. 

FACT:  Recent  determina¬ 
tions  of  reaction  rates  disclose 
that  the  ozone/ chlorine  reac¬ 
tion  actually  takes  place  at  a 
slower  rate  than  that  assumed 
by  the  model.  In  addition,  the 
same  research  has  shown  that 
the  reaction  of  chlorine  with 
stratospheric  methane  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  a  faster  rate.  Since 
this  reaction  tends  to  remove 
chlorine  from  the  ozone  layer, 
the  net  effect  of  both  reactions 
is  to  lessen  the  originally- 
calculated  impact  of  fluorocar¬ 
bons.  In  fact,  the  impact  was 
overstated  by  300%. 

RESEARCH:  To  guide 
future  measurements  of 
stratospheric  reactions,  a  labo¬ 
ratory  program  has  been 
funded  to  measure  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  chlorine  compounds 
and  ozone  under  simulated 
stratospheric  conditions. 

Most  scientists  agree  there 
is  time  to  conduct  the  research 
needed  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy  one  way  or  the  other. . . 
before  a  final  decision  is  made 
on  fluorocarbon  production 
and  use. 

ASSUMPTION:  There  is 
nn  other  wav  to  get  fluorocar¬ 
bons  out  of  the  atmosphere 
except  by  the  ozone-depleting 
reaction. 

FACT:  One  well-known 
class  of  chemical  reactions  not 
considered  in  the  model  is  that 
of  chlorine  compounds  in  the 


answered  one  way  or  the  other. 
DuPont. 


atmosphere  in  heterogeneous 
reactions. 

In  an  article  in  SCIENCE 
(Feb.  14,  1975),  Professors 
S.  C.  Wofsy,  M.  B.  McElroy,  and 
N.  D.  Sze  of  Harvard  University 
caution  that  “If  additional 
removal  processes  could  be 
identified ...  or  if  additional 
sinks  could  be  identified  for 
stratospheric  odd  chlorine,  the 
atmospheric  and  biological 
impacts  of  [fluorocarbons] 
would  be  reduced  accordingly.” 

RESEARCH:  Atmospheric 
chemistry  involving  ion  mole¬ 
cule  reactions  has  been 
described  in  recent  months  by 
several  investigators.  Reaction 
rates  with  ion  molecules  are 
known  to  be  extremely  fast 
and  are  believed  to  occur  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  lower  stratosphere. 

Thus,  ion  molecules  could 
react  with  fluorocarbons, 
allowing  them  to  be  removed 
from  the  atmosphere. 

ASSUMPTION;  Ruorocar- 
bons  are  the  only  significant 
source  of  chlorine  available  for 
interaction  with  ozone  in  the 
stratosphere. 

FACT;  Many  chlorine-con¬ 
taining  materials  are  present  in 
the  atmosphere  in  varying 
concentrations.  Of  particular 
significance,  large  amounts  of 
methyl  chloride  and  carbon 
tetrachloride  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  troposphere 
and  stratosphere. 

In  addition,  new  calcula¬ 
tions  on  the  injection  of 
gaseous  chlorine  compounds 
into  the  stratosphere  from  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions  have  shown 
this  as  a  significant  contributor 
of  chlorine  not  taken  into 
account  by  the  model. 

RESEARCH:  Scientists  are 
completing  an  inventory  of 


chlorine-containing  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
must  be  determined  how 
nature  deals  with  chlorine 
from  these  natural  sources, 
before  it  can  be  shown  that 
chlorine  from  fluorocarbons 
might  pose  a  threat  to  the 
ozone  layer. 

Additional 

research. 

A  fluorocarbon  industry 
research  program  is  funding 
the  development  of  a  com¬ 
puter  model  that  will  better 
reflect  the  complex  chemistry 
of  the  stratosphere. 

In  addition,  other  studies 
are  under  way  to  broaden  our 
understanding  of  the  total 
ozone  production/ destruction 
balance.  These  will  concern 
themselves  with  other  strato¬ 
spheric  reactions  affecting 
ozone. 

A  panel  of  highly  qualified 
academic  scientists  will  advise 
on  the  technical  programs 
covering  various  facets  of  the 
problem.  This  panel  of  inde¬ 
pendent  experts  will  review  the 
projects,  providing  a  critical 
opinion  on  the  pertinence  of 
each,  the  probability  of  their 
success,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  the  overall  investigation. 

Conclusion. 

Much  more  experimental 
evidence  is  needed  to  evaluate 
the  ozone  depletion  theory. 
Fortunately,  as  most  scientists 
agree,  there  is  time  to  gather 
this  evidence.  Du  Pont  has 
joined  with  other  fluorocarbon 
manufacturers  to  provide 
funds  for  work  by  independent 
university  scientists.  Govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  also  con¬ 


ducting  research  to  help  in  the 
assessment  of  the  theory. 

Should  the  theory  be 
proven  correct  after  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in,  Du  Pont,  as  we 
have  stated,  will  stop  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  the 
offending  compounds. 

In  the  meantime,  we 
believe  that  to  act  without  the 
facts— whether  it  be  to  alarm 
consumers,  or  to  enact  restric¬ 
tive  legislation— is  irrespon¬ 
sible.  Final  decisions  cannot 
be  made  with  only  the  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand. 

The  independent  research 
described  above  is  presently 
being  carried  out  by  scientists 
at  the  following  institutions: 
Cambridge  University— 
England 

Environmental  Research  and 
Technology,  Inc. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

State  University  of  New  York 
The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
The  University  of  Reading— 
England 

University  of  California 
University  of  Denver 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Maryland 
University  of  Michigan 
Washington  State  University 
York  University— Canada 
Xonics,  Inc. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  by  Du  Pont  to  offer  a  perspec¬ 
tive  on  an  important  subject.  If  you  would 
like  copies  of  either  this  or  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion,  please  write  to:  FREON*. 

Room  24517,  Du  Pont  Company. 
Wilmington.  DE  19898. 

Du  Font's  trademark  for  fluorocarbon 
refrigerants  and  aerosol  propellants. 
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Virginia  Beach  editor 
probes  Wailace  shooting 


Arthur  HrenuM-  was  part  and  parctd  to 
a  conspiracy.  The  conspiracy  is  a  uro- 
tcs<)uc  growth  reachinjr  in  tlie  industrial 
district  of  .New  York’s  Lonn  Island,  with 
loots  in  Vienna,  .\ustria  and  links  to  ,A1- 
jriers  and  hiji  money  payoffs. 

This  R.  Gordon  lirsul,  editor  of  the 
Virf/inid  Itenrh  a  Hyerly  I’uhli- 

cations  weekly,  believes,  and  wrote  in  an 
article  September  d  in  the  Sun  in  which 
he  reports  material  he  has  collected  on  a 
possible  conspiracy  relatinir  to  the 
(leorire  Wallace  shootiiiK- 

The  jrroup  behind  the  conspiracy, 
writes  lirsul,  expended  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  political  assassination,  forminu' 
what  mi>rht  he  termed  an  “assassination 
bureau.”  They  preyed  on  unfortunate 
and  iijnorant  immigrants  and  those 
down  on  luck.  I’romises  of  jobs  led  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  assijjnments.  Projects 
were  the  end  result  of  mental  telepathy. 
The  political  eradication. 

lirsul’s  article  said  it  operated  on  the 
theory  of  thought  transference;  that 
subjects  were  shown  that  their  “in¬ 
duced”  illness  could  he  traced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  entity,  and  tauirht  to  hate  that  jier- 
son.  Klimination  would  cori'ect  the  sick¬ 
ness;  also  pi’oducinn  a  blank  conscience, 
leavinjr  no  knowledge  of  the  act.  lirsul 
wrote  that  the  mental  conditionintr  of 
Hremer  commenced  early  in  the  fall  of 
11*71  and  lasted  until  May  14,  11*72. 

It  took  Ursul  14  months  to  compile  the 
report,  which  is  to  he  included  in  a  hook 
he  has  written  which  is  heinij  handled  by 
a  New  York  a«:ent.  He  heuan  natheriny: 
notes  for  the  Wallace  hook  more  than  10 
years  ajro.  In  addition  to  heintr  Wallace's 
hiotrraiihy — unofficial  and  unauthorized 
— it  traces  the  fate  of  his  friends  and 
details  llrsul's  study  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  Selma-to-Montnomery  march 
and  other  events,  updated.  He  is  hoping 
to  coincide  the  puhlishiny:  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  11*07  presidential  primaries. 

((nil  daily  ^rind 

“1  even  (juit  as  news  editor  of  the 
Moiitgimieni  Adrcrtiai’r  to  come  here  and 
he  by  the  water,  lahorinjr  at  my  own 
speed  on  my  own  time  to  polish  the  man¬ 
uscript,”  said  the  article.  It  continues: 
“Well,  as  thinjrs  do,  they  <lid — happen.  .A 
team  of  investitrative  reporters  charjred 
headlontr  into  Monttromery  seeking  de¬ 
tails  and  information  on  Hiemer  and  a 
possible  conspiracy.  They  claimed 
payoffs  from  -Aljriers,  front  operational 
groups,  hrainwashinir.  Kven  Nixon’s 
mysterious  IS-minute  trap  entered  the 
picture  as  heintr  possibly  linked  to  Wal¬ 
lace.” 

Ursul  said  he  believed  “the  word  was 
corroboration  .  .  .” 

Ursul  declared  the  column  he  wrote 
was  the  direct  reason  Wallace  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  personally  is  reopenintr 
I  the  Hremer  conspiracy  investitration. 


R.  Gordon  Ursul 

Wallace,  throutrh  his  national  campaitrn 
boss,  Uharles  Snider,  has  i-eportedly 
hired  a  private  eye  to  investitrate  the 
case,  and  started  ninnintr  <lown  Ursul’s 
leads.  Wallace,  said  lirsul,  has  told  him 
he  would  inform  him  fii'st  of  develop¬ 
ments. 

■Mrs.  Uornelia  Wallace,  said  Ursul,  told 
him  on  the  phone  that  a  team  of  I'epor- 
ters  had  met  the  Wallaces,  tellintr  them 
what  they  had  uncovered  of  Hremer. 
The  two  wei'e  with  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  Ron  Hendron  and  Joe 
Swerdcow,  working  out  of  Washington, 
!*.('.  “They  have  since  contacted  me,” 
said  Ursul,  “and  desire  to  pool  informa¬ 
tion.” 

How  probe  uot  under  way 

Ursul,  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
who  has  worked  on  a  number  of  Uana- 
<lian  papers  such  as  the  Hdiiiiltoii  Sjifc- 
fdfor,  the  Wddtlsfdclx  Scdtidcl-licview, 
the  lid rlidf/fod  iidzcttf  and  the  7’oro/do 
(lldhf  dd(t  Mail  and  Torodtn  Tclrf/rddi, 
went  to  Hawaii,  doinu  work  with  radio 
and  tv  stations,  and  the  Hdicdii 
THhddc-HcrdhI,  Orchid  Isle  an<l  H’c.st 
Hdicdii  Toddif. 

Ursul  left  the  islands  in  l!*7:i  and  re¬ 
turned  to  .Alabama,  meetintr  with  Gov. 
Wallace  in  his  office  in  May,  discovering 
that  Wallace  supported  the  thouirht  he 
was  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  llrsul’s  probe 
hetran  with  checking  files  in  the 
.Montgomery  .Advertiser-.Alahama  Jour¬ 
nal  morgue,  followinjr  up  with  20  inter¬ 
views  with  Wallace  aides,  newsmen  and 
persons  who  had  been  present  at  the 
shootinii:  in  Laurel.  The  consensus  was 
that  something  “sounded  fishy.” 

In  the  sprin^r  of  11*74  when  Ursul  was 
in  .Miami,  he  heard  from  some  newsmen 
friends  about  a  possible  link  of  Hremer 
to  a  conspiracy.  The  men  were  lauf'hinjr 
(Cddtiddcil  dll  iidi/c  >10) 
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News  people 

( i iiKt'd  t non  liitjiv  !t'i  ) 


(iKKAKi*  Loiski.i.k,  .Ik.,  foniuM’ly  on  tlio 
staff  of  the  Wa  f  c  rhii  ri/  (('omi.) 
Re  fin  hlirini-Ainerienii — named  vieepresi- 
dent,  i)iit)lie  I’elations,  Hartfoi'd  Xational 
Coi-p. 

Ik\  ('aiin.  c'o-pul)lisher,  .Uo.s-.so/x'i/ko 
(X.Y.)  I’dst  and  Aniiturille  (.X.Y.) 
Recanl — elected  president  of  the  X.^. 
Press  .\ssn.  .IwiKs  Mv;ai>.  editor, 
Westfield  Rei)i(hlie(in — to  first  vieepresi- 
dent;  (Ikokck  Hii.I..  pul)lisher,  Vestnl 
\eirs — second  vicepresident,  Dwiii 
Simonson,  puhlisher.  Ml.  Kiseo  I’lttenl 
Triid  er — t  reasii  rer. 

*  ^ 

Antiionv  Mikoa — to  news  editor, f'o//>// 
(Kan.)  Free  Rress-Trihinie,  succeeding: 
S'lKVK  Hki.i.,  now  city  i-eporter  with  the 
Hiiifs  (Kan.)  Ihiilif  \eies. 

*  *  * 

Rai.I’H  Smith,  business  manager, 
Rd  rt I esri II e  (Okla.)  F.nnnhier- 
Fnterio'ise — promoted  to  Kreneral  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Kiciiakh  Kkikdman.  assistant  to  the 
puhlisher  of  the  Williams  Press  in  suh- 
urhan  Chicano  and  former  associate 
editor  at  E1MT0K&  Pnu.isiiKK — awarded 
a  special  citation  for  exceptional  con¬ 
tribution  to  journalism  education  by 
Xorthern  Illinois  University  in  DeKalh. 

ic  9|C 

Rohkkt  SiiiI’Man,  former  assistant 
dean  of  the  Uolumhia  University 
(Iraduate  School  of  .lournalism — named 
director  of  the  Mankato  State  Univer¬ 
sity  .Mass  Communications  Institute, 
Mankato,  Minn.  He  succeeds  Ei.dkn 
Rawi.incs.  who  resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

XoKHKKT  Boukkk.  national  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Fort  Wdiiiie  (Ind.)  .Vcii'.spopcr.s — 
named  classified  advertising;  manatrer. 

*  *  * 

Fkank  Di'ZKNSKI.  UPI  telecommunica¬ 
tions  chief  foi-  the  Pacific  l  eKrion-named 
superintendent  of  telecommunications 
in  .X.Y.  Tki)  Hkadv.  telecommunications 
technician  and  supervisor — named  in¬ 
ternational  telecommunications  chief, 
also  in  X.Y. 

*  *  » 

Lakkv  .McDkkmot r — appointed  .AP 
correspondent,  Xorfolk,  Va.,  succeeding: 
R.  n.win  Rii.kv,  transferred  to 
WashiiifTton. 

Gukck  Garkici’ks — to  head  of  the 
journalism  program  at  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Hakkison  T.  Hkakpsi.kv,  vicepresi- 
dent-puhlic  relations  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany — named  vicepresident-manairer  of 
same  office,  succeedin>r  Rohkkt  S. 
HknukK’Kson,  who  has  i-esi>;ned  to  pur¬ 
sue  other  interests.  Beardsley  was  staff 
writer  and  onetime  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Ihtijtoii  (Ohio)  Jon  null -He )V Id. 


SunCom  unit  sold  to  Logicon-Intercomp 


I.oK'icon,  Inc.  said  its  Logicon- 
Intercomp  comnuM'cial  products  sul)- 
sidiary  has  purchased  from  .Sun  Clu-mi- 
cal  Corp.  certain  assets  and  oiierations 
of  Sun  Chemical’s  SunCom  Division. 

SunCotn  has  supplied  pre-press  and 
l)usiness  automation  systi'ms  to  the 
newspaper  and  yraphii'  arts  indiistrii's. 
LoR'icon-l  ntercomp  is  in  tlu'  sanu'  fiidd 
with  its  liiu'  of  LoRiRraphic  systems. 

Under  terms  of  the  aiiret'uuMit, 
LoR'icon-l  ntercomp  ac(|uirecl  inventory 
as  well  as  rights  to  a  number  of  Sun- 
Com's  products  and  has  undertaken  cer¬ 
tain  of  SunCom’s  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions  to  third  parties.  l.-I  will  provide 
continuing-  supiiort  for  SunCom’s  .Sun 


Edit  prepress  systi-m  ami  will  continue 
to  market  on  an  exclusive  basis  Sun¬ 
Com’s  Sun  .Audit  business  system. 

L-1  presiiUmt  Harry  Schauwecker  re- 
porti-d  that  some  members  of  the  Sun¬ 
Com  marketing-  and  field  service  orRani- 
■/.ations  will  join  Loyicon-lntercomp. 

Lo,i:ii>raphic  systems  are  currently 
employml  in  the  proiluction  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S.  includinu- 
papers  in  the  Landmark,  Hearst,  Gan¬ 
nett  and  l.esluM-  groups.  Dow.Iones  has 
also  purchased  a  Loyiiiraphic  system  for 
use  in  production  of  the  Wull  Street 
Joiinuil  and  lliirroii’s.  .SunCom  systems 
are  beinfr  used  by  a  number  of  other 
newsjiape  rs. 


idiZiaflaai  (ounl-o-\/et^or^ 

MODEL-1 08 


. .  .the  high-speed, 
low-cost  counter-stacker 
AfOIV  with  electronic  count 


The  BALDWIN  Count-O-Veyor  counter-stacker  puts  maximum 
productivity  and  profits  into  your  pressroom  because  it  lets  you 
take  full  advantage  of  high-speed  press  capabilities  without  worry! 

This  versatile,  dependable  counter-stacker  provides  continu¬ 
ous.  built-in  control  of  papers  (up  to  96  pages)  as  they  leave  the 
web  press  folders  and  are  counted,  jogged  and  stacked  at  press 
speeds  up  to  60,000  PPH. 

Where  accurate  count  is  essential,  the  new  Model  108 
Count-O-Veyor  provides  solid-state  electronic  count  of  every 
paper.  The  number  of  papers  in  the  stack  can  be  pre-set,  and  will 
remain  consistent  throughout  the  run. 

A  Count-O-Veyor  stacks  half-or  quarter-fold ...  or  digest . . .  with 
folded  or  open  edge  leading. 

You  can  move  it  from  press  to  press  or  use  it  as  the  heart  of  a 
fully  automated,  synchronized  system  to  convey  stacks  to  mailing 
machines. 

Ruggedly  reliable,  easy  to  operate  and  adjust,  the  low-cost 
Count-O-Veyor  has  become  the  most  popular  machine  of  its  kind. 

I - For  complete  details,  return  coupon  today. - 


ALDWIN- 
EGENHEIMER 


Gentlemen:  Please  tell  me  how  the  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor 
can  boost  production  profits  in  my  pressroom 


401  Shippan  Avenue 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 
(203)  325-3581  TELEX:  965-847 


Street _  Phone_ _ _  . 

City _ _  State  Zip _ I 
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PROMOTION 

Dream  promotion  backs 
new  Sat.  a.m.  edition 


Dallas  Tiiavs  Herald  promotion  do- 
part  nuMit  staffers  put  lojrothor  a 
multi-modia  campaijru  to  launch  the 
Satardaji  Times  Herald,  a  full-service 
moriiinj;  newspaper  that  replaced  the 
newspaper’s  afternoon  edition  on  Sep- 
temher  <i. 

The  new  morning  papei',  delivered  be¬ 
fore  7  a.m.,  features  a  tabloid  section, 
WKKK  KN’I),  as  part  of  four  retrular  sec¬ 
tions.  WKKK  END  is  a  complete  mii<ie  to 
what  is  hai)penin)'  in  the  (ireater  Dallas 
area. 

The  first  Saturday  inornin>r  issue  con¬ 
tained  1()<!  pajres,  compared  to  22  the 
previous  week.  .\n  increase  in  the 
numhei'  of  voluntai’y  suhscrihers  was  re¬ 
corded  soon  after  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  accoriiinj;  to  liill  I’owell,  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

.A  wide  variety  of  media  is  hein>r  used 
by  the  Times  Herald  to  promote  their 
new  product. 

“You  would  have  to  he  blind  and  deaf 
to  keep  from  beinj;  exposed  to  oiii’  cam- 
|)aijrn,'’  saitl  .John  Wolf,  vicepresident  of 
marketinjr  and  sales.  “The  campai^rn  is 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  papei’." 

.Announcement  of  the  conversion  to  a 
morning  newspaper  was  made  to  Times 
Herald  readers  in  paper  on  .July  1.').  Full 
meilia  exposure  beijan  .Auirust  !.">  with  a 
full-color  pajre  ad  in  two  regional 
matrazines,  “D"  and  Texas  Maathlii. 


BOSTON-WORCESTER 


‘  Although  an  integral  part  ot  the  nation's 
6th  largest  market,  Boston  Worcester, 
Worcester  is  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  market 

•  The  Worcester  Telegram  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  covers  70%  of  the  200,000 
households  in  Worcester  County,  every 
day 

•  Now  approaching  3  billion  dollars  in 
EBI  . .  1 . 7  billion  dollars  in  retail  sales 

SCHEDULE  WORCESTER  NOW 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  over  150,000;  Sunday  over  105,000 
O  Represented  by  CWO  &  0 


.A  series  of  in-paper  teasel’  ails  jii’e- 
cedeil  a  full-si’ale  announcement  to  the 
public  and  potential  ailvertisers  in  the 
form  of  a  double-truck  in-paper  ad  in 
full-crdor  and  a  colorful  jumbo  direct 
mail  piec’e  that  was  sent  to  prospective 
advertisers.  .Additional  full-color  ads  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Publisher  Tom  .Johnson  wrote  a  letter 
to  each  of  the  paper’s  key  advertisers, 
tellinp:  them  about  the  new  product. 

I.ater,  Wolf  wrote  to  advertisers  with 
additional  details  about  the  Saturday 
Times  Herald. 

The  .■{.’{-year-old  publisher,  joined  at 
various  times  by  Times  Herald  advertis- 
intr  executives,  personally  called  on 
nearly  200  prospective  advertisers, 
sometimes  makinp:  sales  presentations 
to  groups  as  lai’ne  as  00  people. 

•Johnson  then  orjranized  a  “bus  blitz" 
for  the  circulation  department.  He 
rented  five  city  buses,  loaded  them  with 
carriers  who  wore  colorful  Times  Herald 
T-shirts,  and  then  he  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  joined  in  knockintr  on  doors  and  sell¬ 
ing  subscriptions  throutrhout  the  Dallas 
.Metroplex.  The  buses  displayed  “('ome 
Saturday  Mornin}^  .  .  .  The  .Saturday 
Times  Herald"  theme  advertisinjr  cards 
inside  and  out. 

Farriers  and  advertising  salesmen 
were  provided  special  sales  kits  to  aid  in 
sales  efforts.  Included  in  the  kit  for 
salesmen  were  prototypes  of  the  .Satui’- 
day  Times  Herald  and  WEEK  END. 

.Music  rights  for  the  sontr,  “Come 
Saturday  .Morning”  was  bought  for 
theme  music  foi’  radio  and  television 
spots  on  area  stations.  .Spots  were  aired 
a  week  in  advance  of  the  first  publica¬ 
tion  date  and  will  continue  for  sevei’al 
weeks,  according  to  Milo  Sutton,  director 
of  promotion  and  I’esearch. 

.Adding  impact  to  the  promotion  was 
the  use  of  outdoor  poster  panels,  kinn- 
size  bus  cards,  double-size  inside  bus 
cards,  two  designs  of  rack  cards,  a  full- 
color  trade  matrazine  ad,  letters  to  car¬ 
riers  and  their  parents,  specialty  adver- 
tisintr  items,  ad  reprints,  tent  cai’ds  on 
top  of  newspaper  vending  machines,  and 
merchandising  aids. 


^  one/Kooo.000 /f/rc 
¥  moBYrmmota 

3'  X  5'  Double-Stitched  Flag  ^ 

w  W/6  Ft.  Jointed  Metal  Pole  &  Accessories 

'  •“**<**  ^ , 

•4k  ******  **•*' 

,  W Bicentennial  Promotion  ,  ' 

.  Write  or  Call  Today  ^ 

For  Catalog  Sheet  ^ 

w  Bicentennial  Items  ^ 

■^  Immediate  Delivery.  ^ 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

Eldoraeo.  III.  62930  •  618/273-3376 


The  Friday  ni>rht  before  the  first  issue 
was  lu’oduced,  all  Dallas  area  home  deli¬ 
vered  Times  Herald  papers  were  pack¬ 
aged  in  briirht  oranjre  polyethylene 
bans.  Each  was  printed  with  a  reminder 
to  readers  to  look  for  their  .Satui’day 
paper  in  the  morninn  instead  of  in  the 
afternoon. 

“We  believe  the  .Saturday  Times 
Herald  is  an  excitinn  new  weekend 
newspaper  for  Dallas,"  .Johnson  said. 
“ITesides  presentinn  a  complete  report  of 
news  and  sports,  the  .Saturday  Times 
Herald  offers  many  new  features  de- 
sinned  to  help  readers  make  tlie  most  of 
their  weekend  leisure.” 

Currently,  all  Sunday  only  subscribers 
receive  the  Saturday  Times  Herald  as 
pai’t  of  a  weekend  circulation  packane. 


MUSIC  ON  li.ADJO— The  Sew  York- 
Times,  in  a  deiiarture  from  tradition, 
embarked  on  a  circulation  pi’omotion  on 
radio  usintr  musical  spots.  The  one- 
minute  spots,  backbone  of  a  major  cam- 
liai^n  for  the  fall,  will  be  h<*ard  l.">2  times 
a  week  on  nine  New  York  area  stations. 
The  spot  features  an  oi’i>rinal  IJroadway 
sliow-type  score  played  by  an  IS-jiiece 
orcliestra.  I.yrics  and  spoken  words 
stress  the  convenience  of  home  delivery 
of  the  Times  and  >rive  the  Times’  new 
toll-free  number  for  placintj  home  deliv¬ 
ery  orders.  They  were  specially  written 
by  J’aula  (Ireen,  president  of  (Jreen  Dol- 
match,  Inc.,  tlie  Times’  advertising 
agency.  Tie-in  pi’int  ads  will  follow. 


EI.EMENT  OF  SU R I SE— “The 
element  of  surprise  is  on  your  side  when 
you  advertise  in  color,”  says  a  promotion 
for  the  Halo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  Full-color 
art  of  a  butterfly  is  the  design  theme  for 
the  folder,  and  copy  offers  a  half-iirice' 
sale  of  color  on  advertisements  ordered 
foi’  the  month  of  .Aujzust,  HIT.'i  in  the  f*alo 
.A/to  Times,  Redwood  Vitii  Trihaiie  Valleii 
Joaraal,  and  Reaiasala  Lit'ia;/  and  Tiaies 
( lazefte. 


M J N 1-SE M I N.A R— The  I nternational 
.Newspaper  I’romotion  .Association  will 
conduct  its  7th  “I’romotiniJ:  the  Total 
Newsiiaper”  mini-seminar  on  .Nov.  2-.‘), 
1!)7.7,  at  the  Chicajro  O’Hare  .Marriott 
Hotel.  The  seminar  is  an  intensive  short 
course  in  the  fundamentals  of  news¬ 
paper  pi’omotion  and  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuinjr  program  of  INI’.A  to  help  train 
newspaper  staff  personnel  resiionsible 
for  promotin>>:  the  newspaper  and  its  I’e- 
lated  activities — including  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research. 

Subjects  to  be  covered  include:  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising:  promotion,  re¬ 
search,  sales  presentations,  usinn  other 
media,  public  service,  organization  of 
the  deiiartment,  setting  objectives,  and 
planning  and  budfjetinir. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  :{()  with  reg¬ 
istrations  accepted  on  a  first  come-first 
served  basis.  Fee  is  .$22.7.  .Additional  in¬ 
formation  is  available  from  Ed  J.insmier, 
executive  director,  l.NP.A,  P.t).  I{ox 
17422,  Dulles  International  .Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.  2(1041. 
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Marilyn  Beck  reports  on  Hollywood’s  stars 


Hy  ('aria  .Marie  Rupp 

When  .Marilyn  Heck,  syndieatetl  Hol¬ 
lywood  eoluinni.'it  in  ahoiit  .'{(Xt  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  l'..S.  and  abroad,  interviewed 
Donald  Sutherland  in  the  I’olo  I.ounjie 
at  the  Heverly  Mills  Hotel,  the  actor 
trrunted  to  ijiiestions.  Heck  wrote  the 
story  like  a  word  picture. 

“'I'he  press  a^rent  phoned  after  the 
stoi’y  came  out  and  told  me,  ‘Donald 
.Suthei’land  won't  want  you  for  a  friend 
now.'  1  said,  ‘Why  the  hell  would  1  want 
him  for  a  friend'.’' 

“.•\!id  he  said,  ‘What  do  you  want'.’'  I 
said:  ‘To  he  respected  as  an  honest,  ob¬ 
jective  re|)oi'ter.' 

“He  said  with  total  loathin>r:  ‘If  that's 
what  you  have  been  ti’yiii)'  to  achieve  in 
this  town,  that's  e.xactly  what  you  have 
achieved!'  ” 

Heck,  related  this  anecdote  in  a  chat 
this  week  in  the  .Special  P'eatures  offices 
of  the.Vfoc  Vo;7,-  7'/))/c.s,  which  syndicates 
her  column. 

.John  Osenenko,  manaKoi'  of  the  Times 
syndicate  sei’vice,  and  Heck's  boss  whom 
she  calls  “Hi>j  Daddy,”  inti'oduced  me  to 
the  columnist,  who  speaks  in  a  low  voice, 
and  we  talked  at  lenuth  about  the  news 
aspects  of  her  column,  her  approach  and 
attitude. 

“I  have  never  desired  to  be  a  nuote 
'friend'  of  the  stai's,”  Heck  says.  “I  will 
have  intimate  pailies  within  the  show 
business  profession,  l)ut  they  don’t  >>:t*t 
publicized  ...  I  can  see  why  othei'  col¬ 
umnists  net  tired,  and  why  it’s  such  a 
temptation  to  make  the  column  a  pai'ty- 
list.  I  don’t  metition  the  pai’ties  unless 
news  happens  there.” 

Heck  said,  “What  has  made  my  column 
an  oddity  amonn  Hollywood  columnists 
is  that  it's  truly  a  news  colunin.  The  pub¬ 
lic  has  ni'»wn  sophisticated  enounh  that 
people  want  to  know  interesting:  news 
about  the  industi'y.” 

Heck  did  a  recent  story  on  alcoholism 
and  the  stars.  The  stoi-y  n‘>t  bannerline 
ti'eatment  around  the  world.  “It  turned 
out  to  be  a  public  service  jiiece.  1  named 
names.  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t  do  that 
without  pei'inission.” 

“I’m  a  devout  coward  by  nature,  and 
I’m  a  nitpicker  in  checking  facts.  If  you 
run  the  fact,  you'i-e  noiiiK  to  have  to  be 
damned  sure  you’re  l  iuht.  I’m  a  cynic  by 
nature.” 

She  has  a  staff  of  two  assistants — who 
Heck  says  “birddon,  visit  sets,  net  the 
story  behind  the  stoi'y,  do  luncheon  in¬ 
terviews  and  make  phone  calls.”  They 
are  .lean  Lewis,  who  widtes  a  self- 
bylined,  mid-week  feature  on  a  televi¬ 
sion  pei’sonality,  and  Stacy  Smith. 

Some  of  Heck’s  best  stories  have  been 
fi'om  newspaper  editoi’s  sunn'ostinn  some 
possibilities.  For  example,  the 
EretiiiKj  Xcirs  was  the  first  to  leai’ii  of 
Cher’s  beinn  in  Huffalo.  .\n  editor  called 
Heck,  and  they  woi'ked  on  the  stoi’y  to- 
nether,  she  said,  and  Heck  was  ahead  in 
reportinn  the  breakup  of  Cher  Hono  and 
(Iren  .\llman  and  their  reconcilation. 
“-My  ni'oatest  satisfaction  is  takinn  a 
column  off  the  entertainment  pant*  and 
makinn  it  front  pant*.” 


To  nt*t  the  news  fast  to  her  readers, 
she  uses  an  electi’onic  scanner  in  her  of¬ 
fice  ami  transmits  stories  via  the  wire 
facility  of  the  N’ew  York  Times  .News 
-Service.  Her  column  is  five  days  a  week, 
plus  a  Sunday  feature. 

Lack  of  cancellations 

Heck  says  she's  not  so  much  impressed 
by  the  “amazinn  "  of  the  column, 

but  by  the  lack  of  cancellations.  “Only 
two  papers  have  dropped  me  for  budnct- 
ary  I’easons  in  ){'/:>  years.” 

In  a  confidential  survey  conducted  for 
newspapers  by  Carl  Nelson,  it  was 
learned  several  months  ano  that  Heck’s 
readership  was  .'iS  percent.  ,Ioyce 
Haber’s  was  I’eported  at  2(1  percent,  anti 
the  other  columnists  were  lumped  to¬ 
ilet  her. 

“I  like  to  see  what  newspapers  do  with 
my  column,”  she  says.  They  mix  items 
arouml.  “So  I  keep  a  pulse  on  my  column. 
.Ami  I  want  eilitoi’s  at  papers  to  know  I’m 
as  close  as  my  tele])hone.” 

“1  think  my  readers  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  accuracy — that's  the  main  thin>; — 
and  a  mixed  baj;,  with  varying;  subject 
mattei’ — and  I  have  to  sei’ve  many  mas¬ 
ters.  .Some  papers  like  spicy  tinners.  The 
Sail  F nnicinco  Fydniiiicr  enjoys  moi’e 
personal  items  as  a  lead.  I’m  reachinij  an 
audience  where  moral  values  chanjre 
fi’om  city  to  city.  1  try  very  hard  to  set 


Marilyn  Beck 


my  own  standards  of  taste. 

“1  don’t  think  thei’e's  not  a  story  that’s 
fit  to  pi’int,  if  it’s  told  in  proper  taste.” 

She  not  .Alan  Kinn’s  poinmint  disclo¬ 
sure  that  “my  son  was  a  junkie.”  Heck 
would  only  run  a  story  like  that  as  first 
person  as  lonn  as  the  personality  wanted 
to  talk.  She  tracked  down  .Annda 
Lansbury  in  London,  after  learninn  the 
actress  had  moved  to  Ireland  because 
she  wanted  to  nvt  her  son  away  from  his 
narcotics  problem. 

( C'diit i inifd  oil  />(»</(’  >!(>) 
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Weekly  editor 

( ('init i H iifd  t null  1X1(11’  ■’><>) 


ovor  the  seeming  lunacy  of  .some  fellow 
who  had  tried  to  peddle  a  tale  to  the 
Miiiiri  Herithl.  Ursul  spent  five  hours 
telephoning  hotels  and  motels  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  man’s  .Miami  whereahouts  and 
failed  to  turn  up  anythint;,  then  he  ran 
down  roominjj  houses  for  two  days,  locat¬ 
ing  a  place  where  he  was  staying,  and 
left  a  note  and  $.50  with  instructions  to 
come  to  .Montjjomery,  where  Ursul  was 
working. 

The  man — whom  Ursul  i<lentifie<l  in  a 
report  as  .Miroslav  Kudrna,  “a  marked 
man,  an  unknowinjr  dupe  in  the 
consi)iracy" — turned  up  in  the  offices  of 
the  .\ilvertiser  about  10  days  later,  and 
Ursul  interrojjated  him  for  four  hours, 
made  exhaustive  notes  and  turned  him 
over  to  a  private  investijjatoi'  foi’  furthei’ 
intei’rofration. 

CIA  l.inks  Alleged 

He  told  Ursul  the  “operation"  dated 
hack  to  Vienna  in  100.5  to  an  obscure 
medical  reseairh  tiroup  run  by  Uzechs 
and  .lews,  with  links  to  the  ('l.\  and 
perhaps  the  White  House — expending 
thousands  of  dollai-s  on  piditical  assassi¬ 
nations.  Kudi’iia  had  escaped  from 
Uzechoslavakia  into  (iermany  in  10.51 
hut  was  arrested  and  held  for  eifrht 
months,  ainl  was  sent  to  .Austria  in  100,5, 
where  he  underwent  a  series  of  tests 
that  revealed  he  had  telepathic  powers. 
He  was  put  into  a  mental  telepathy 
pi‘o>rram.  He  was  told  if  he  did  well,  he 
would  have  a  jrood  life  in  .America. 

Kuilrna  told  Ursul  that  he  was  told  to 
re)>ort  to  a  factory  location  in  1000  on 
Lon^r  Island,  operated  by  Uzechs  and 
fronted  as  a  firm  involve<l  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  wrcnurht  iron. 

Kudrna  told  his  stoi’y  to  the  police,  to 
the  FHl  and  to  the  Henta^on,  hut  tohl 
Ui  sul,  “They  no  listen.” 

Looks  for  Kudrna 

Ursul  went  to  .\ew  York  and  found 
Kudrna.  he  said,  and  the  stoi’y  was  re- 
Iieated,  and  others  who  corroborated  the 
story  were  introduced  to  Ursul.  “I 
checked  the  location  of  what  he  called 
•fronts’  and  although  1  did  not  p:ain  en¬ 
trance  they  appeared  to  he  likely  candi¬ 
dates  as  housing  somethin>>;  other  than 
what  they  seenuni  to  he." 

Then  Ursul  returned  to  work  for  the 
-Advertiser  and  decided  to  write  the  re¬ 
port  as  he  hail  it.  also  usinp:  the  contact 
“.'steve,"  a  co-conspirator  of  Kudrna’s.  “1 
held  the  repoi’t  for  some  months,"  said 
lu’sul,  “undecided  what  course  to  take, 
and  finally  >rave  it  to  Uornelia  Wallace 
durinp:  a  quiet  moment  at  a  formal  re¬ 
ception  at  the  Kxecutive  .Mansion  in 
Montjiomery." 

He  left  .Montfjomery  in  .liine  “for  a  pos¬ 
ition  offering:  more  money,  different 
liours,  the  opportunity  to  write  regular 
columns  and  editorial  opinions,”  settling 
in  A’ii’trinia  Beach,  where  Ursul  is  editor 
of  the  Sun  (17, .500),  the  Uhesapeake  Post 
(Id.doO),  and  the  Cliii  rrhliinil  I'ictorial 
(T.OOO). 


“I  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  in- 
depth,  analysis-type  journalism,  focus¬ 
ing  on  features  and  human  interest,” 
said  Ursul. 

“I  am  attemptiiifj  to  eml  full-scale 
coverage  of  ‘institutions’  such  as  city 
hall,  the  cops,  fire  etc.  Institutional 
coverage  turns  people  off.  I  feel  they  >ret 
this  in  Norfolk,  therefore  our  alternative 
will  he  crisp,  informative  provocative 
journalism.” 

Ursul  said  he  also  “dahhles  in  com¬ 
mercial  journalism,  unheard  of  on  hijr 
dailies;  in  which  I  do  a  featui-e  on  a  store 
owner  that  miu-ht  result  in  his  takin^r 
display  space  with  us.”  One  such  feature 
five  weeks  a^o,  he  said,  resulted  in  the 
three  weeklies  >rainin>j  12  full  panes  of 
advertisinn  ovei’  a  period  of  a  month. 

“It  may  he  blatantly  commercial,  hut  1 
see  nothinn  wrotin.  It  is  news  about 
people,  that  people  reconnize  and  know. 
.Just  because  they  ai’e  businessmen  is  no 
reason  to  kick  them  around.” 

Besides  his  investination  into  the  Wal¬ 
lace  shootinn.  in  liXi!)  Ursul  worked  with 
private  investinutor  Ben  L.  .Allen  on  a 
series  dealinn  with  the  illenul  use  of  nar¬ 
cotics  on  inmates  in  .Alabama  penal  in¬ 
stitutions  and  this  len  woi’k  was  written 
and  compiled  into  a  lennthy  series  that 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  local  reportinjj 
for  the  Montnomery  .Advertiser  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Harold  K.  Alartiti.  In  11)70,  Ursul 
wrote  with  anothei’  repoi’ter  a  series  on 
the  plinht  of  the  ajrinn  in  Hawaii  and  did 
a  sei’ies  of  editorials  on  the  topic. 

• 

6-day  paper  planned 
for  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

A  new  daily  newspapei’ — to  be  called 
the  ('ll•l•l•lllllll  (Tenn.)  Mnniini/  Sim — is 
scheduled  to  bej-in  publication  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  it  has  been  announce<l  by  The 
Bi’adley  Publishiii”:  Uo..  Inc. 

The  announcement  was  nunle  by  Dr. 
(Hen  Byers,  chaii’inan  of  the  boar<l  for 
the  newly-formeil  corporation  which  has 
over  10  stockludders. 

Sheeney  White  ami  Walter  Presswood 
have  been  hiri'd  by  the  boanl  to  heail  the 
new  paper.  Dr.  Byers  said.  “This  will  be 
a  completely  htcally-oriented  newspai)er. 
It  is  owned  by  local  people  and  run  by 
local  people— for  local  people,”  the 
chairman  stated. 

White,  a  newsman  of  .'Iti  years,  has 
ceased  publication  of  his  newspaper.  Di’. 
Byers  pointed  out  that  the  new  paper  is 
not  an  extension  of  White’s  weekly,  but  a 
totally  new  publication  undei’  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  ownership.  White  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Presswood,  2ii,  has  been  namecl  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  and  editor.  He  comes  to 
the  newspaper  fi’om  Uleveland  .State 
Uommunity  Uollen’e  where  he  was  assis¬ 
tant  professoi’  (d' journalism. 

Initial  pul)lication  date  for  the  news¬ 
paper  is  scheduled  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  .A  specific  date  will  be  fi’iven  soon. 
Dr.  Byei’s  a<bled.  The  paper  will  publish 
six  days  a  week.  Momlay  through  Satur¬ 
day. 

The  paper  will  be  housed  on  lliffliway 
)>4  east  of  Cleveland  near  the  .Appala¬ 
chian  Hifthway  cloverleaf. 


Marilyn  Beck 

(Voiitiiiueil  from  ixii/c  iiH ) 


“I  certainly  don’t  avoid  the  personal 
stories:  it’s  taste  and  the  way  you  use 
them.  There  is  still  the  same  fascination 
with  the  Hollywood  personality,  but  it  is 
no  lonjrer  a  matter  of  who  is  doinn  what 
with  whom  or  sleeping  with  whom.  Our 
morals  have  chan>red.  What  used  to  be 
shocking:  we  treat  as  a  matter  of  course 
rather  than  exploit.  It’s  an  entirely  new 
approach. 

“I  think  the  columnists  who  preceded 
me  found  trreat  fame  writing  social 
diaries  for  consumption  of  the  world.  1 
wouldn’t  insult  readers’  intelligences  by 
printing  who  I  was  out  to  dinner  with.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  rely  on  press  ajjent’s 
handouts;  the  column  reads  like  I’m  re¬ 
porting.  o»i  a  broad  spectrum  from  per¬ 
sonal  to  business  disclosures,  on  fas- 
cinatinjt,  creative,  emotional,  eccentric 
people  who  make  some  very  exciting  bits 
of  news. 

“I  refuse  to  injrratiate  myself  with  the 
studios  by  running  those  dull,  trade-y 
items  such  as  who’s  sijrned  for  what  ))ic- 
tures  and  so-and-so’s  holding  out  for 
more  money.  .All  that  drivel  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  in  the  industry,  but  the 
public  couhln’t  care  less.”  Beck  believes 
“ftossip  as  such  is  dead,  and  that’s  jjood. 

1  hate  the  word  ‘ttossip’.”  1  write  the 
news,  based  on  the  lives  and  doings  of 
the  filmland  personalities.  .As  lonjt  as  we 
live  in  an  era  when  celebrities  them¬ 
selves  appear  on  tv  and  speak  out  on 
every  subject,  from  evolution  to  revolu¬ 
tion,  write  books  and  appear  in  movies 
that  reveal  the  iiitimate  and  often  lurid 
details  of  their  lives,  a  columnist  must  be 
just  as  candid.” 

Kditoi’  of  her  junior  hijrh  school  and 
hiKh  school  newspapers  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Beck  bejran  profes¬ 
sional  writin>r  when  her  youngest  child 
started  jtrammar  school.  Three  years 
later,  she  was  West  Coast  editor  of  .Ster- 
lin^^  Croup’s  five  screen  magazines  and 
had  a  twice-weekly  show  business  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Viilh’n  Times  newspapei’  in 
.N'oi’th  Hollywood. 

In  15)t)7,  Beck  was  Bell  Mcf'lure  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  Hollywood  columnist  anil  West 
(’oast  bureau  chief.  Three  years  later 
when  Sheila  (iiaham  resi^rned  as  daily 
columnist  for  North  .American  N'e\vs- 
paper  .Alliance,  Beck  was  named 
(Jraham’s  successor  with  her  Hollywood 
Hotline  column.  In  February,  11)72,  she 
left  Bell-.McClure  N’.AN’.A  to  join  the 
Times  syndicate. 

Talks  break  down 

N'en’otiations  in  the  strike  by  l.'l.OOO 
British  Columbia  pulp  workers  broke 
down  September  22,  but  officials  repre¬ 
senting’  the  foi’est  industry  and  the 
Intei’national  Woodworkers  of  .Ameiica 
will  continue  talks.  Two  more  news- 
pi’int  mills  were  shut  down  this  week 
by  strikes.  The  mills  ai’e  Caspesia  I’ulp 
&  I’aper  and  Brice  C'o.’s  Kenon'ami,  (jue. 
plant. 
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Guild  wins  another  round 
in  code  of  ethics  dispute 


liy  1.  William  Hill 

Onco  auaiii.  an  Administiativi-  Law 
.IikIki*  lit'  till'  National  lailior  Rolations 
Hoard  has  rnlod  tliat  lu-wspapor  olTiro 
I'liles  and  rodos  of  otliics.  sinco  tlioy  af- 
foct  conditions  of  cinployincnt.  must  hi- 
arrived  at  tlirouuh  collective  harnaininn’ 
and  can  no  lonji’er  he  considered  purely 
managerial  matters. 

The  latest  decision,  handed  down  hy 
-Administrative  Law  Judn'e  Samuel  M. 
Sinji'er,  involves  Local  10  of  The  News- 
papei'  (iiiild  of  (ireatei-  I’hiladelphia  and 
the  (I’a.)  Mrivut  ij. 

Karlier  this  year,  on  January  1  L  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Law  Judue  Nancy  .M. 
Sheiinan  made  a  similar  ruling-  in  the 
case  involvinn'  Local  01  of  'I’he  News¬ 
paper  (hiild  of  Madison,  Wise,  and  that 
city’s  (')ii>il(il  Tinii's.  (K&I*  January  2”)). 
The  Madison  case,  still  before  the  NLKH 
on  appeal,  was  (pioted  hy  .ludni-  Singer 
in  his  decision. 

In  brief,  here's  what  haiipened  in 
I’ottstown: 

On  .Inly  1,  lOOS,  publisher  Kllis  Hietzel 
posted  on  the  Mercury’s  bulletin  hoards 
some  “(leneral  Office  Rules"  which  he 
had  written.  These  dealt  with  such  var¬ 
ied  matters  as  false  employment  I'ecord 
information,  drinking'  and  ji'amhlinn  on 
company  premises,  civditor  complaints, 
use  of  indecent  lanj^uan'e.  work  stop- 
panes  and  slowdowns,  carelessness  or 
nenk'ct  of  duty,  insubordination,  con¬ 
duct  outside  office  hours,  use  of  company 
e(|uipment,  nm  nishments,  and  access  to 
the  premises  hy  non-employes.  Viola¬ 
tions  cai'ried  the  threat  of  discharnv. 
and  the  “office  rules"  were  invoked  a 
number  of  times. 

On  May  10,  1072,  the  neneial  office 
rides  were  updated,  with  waiiiinn  let- 
tei  s  heinn  sent  to  vai  ious  of  the  .7S 
employes,  some  residtinn  in  tiuild  pro¬ 
tests.  Then,  on  .April  1.7,  1074  the  Mer¬ 
cury  company  iiuhlished  a  Code  of  Kthics 
as  an  amplification  of  its  nenei  al  office 
rules.  .Accordinn  to  publisher  liietzel, 
the  code  was  n'(>tten  up  because  “in  to¬ 
day’s  atmos]>here  of  deterioratinn  integ¬ 
rity  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
including  Waternate  and  other  thinn's, 
and  other  newspapers,  we  felt  that  it 
was  time  that  we  .set  up  some  j'-oals  for 
ourselves.”  .Admittedly,  the  code — based 
on  that  of  Sifiina  Delta  Chi — was  prom¬ 
ulgated  without  consultation  with  the 
(iuild. 

The  code  foi-hade  nift  acceptance,  and 
said  the  fact  that  holding'  public  office  or 
serving-  community  organizations 
should  he  avoided  if  it  compromised  in- 
teti'i’ity:  conflict  of  interests;  news  from 
private  soui'ces  should  not  he  iiuhlished 
without  substantiation  and  that  news- 
])aper  people  “acknowledn’e  the  news¬ 
man’s  ethic  of  protectinti’  confidential 
sources  of  information.” 

On  June  4.  Iit74,  the  Ouild  wrote  the 
Mercuiy  to  say  that  the  code  of  ethics 


involved  “unilateral  channes  in  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment",  that  the 
union  ri'ii’arded  publication  of  the  code 
as  an  unfair  labor  pi'actice,  and  that  it 
should  withdraw  the  code  and  enuau'e  in 
collective  harji'aininir  about  it.  On  .Au- 
tiust  It!  the  (Juild’s  attorney  complained 
there  had  been  no  answer  to  the  June  4 
letter.  Suhseipiently.  between  February 
IS.  l!»7r)  and  .June  .’!,  1!17.‘),  .ludye  Singer 
heard  testimony  from  all  parties  in¬ 
volved. 

The  judiri'  held  that  both  the  office 
rules  and  the  code  of  ethics  wei’e  man¬ 
datory  harnaininu'  matters,  hut  stressed 
that  “this  does  not  mean  that  the  un¬ 
ion’s  consent  was  a  sine  (pia  non  for  put¬ 
ting  them  into  effect."  Judne  .Singer  also 
said  that  some  of  the  items  in  both  rules 
and  code  were  not  necessai'ily  matters 
for  haiuaininu'. 

Rejiardinu' the  manauvment  arjiument 
that  the  ethics  code  was  a  i)urely  man- 
an'erial  prei'o^'ati ve,  Judu'e  Singer  had 
this  to  say:  “the  fact  that  an  activity  is 
largely  manan'erial  in  charactei' does  not 
immunize  it  from  the  statutory  haru'ain- 
iiiK  reiiuirement."  To  the  manat’ement 
arunment  that  the  code  was  designed  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
newspaper  pi'oduct,  Judji'e  Sinu'er  said 
that  still  did  not  “take  the  action  outside 
the  scope  of  mandatory  harn'aininn'”. 

Judii’i*  Siniivi'  idso  rejected  the  news¬ 
paper’s  contention  that  it  had  satisfied 
any  harnaininn'  ohlin'ation  it  may  have 
had  hy  its  willingness  to  resolve  disputes 
under  the  ethics  code  thi-ounh  contrac¬ 
tual  grievance  arbitration  machinery. 

The  newspaper  inanaKinnent  also  con- 
tendeii  that  the  (Iuild  waived  its  i  it>ht  to 
harn'inn  about  the  office  I'ules  insofar  as 
it  never  objected  to  them  when  they 
were  unilatei’ally  promuln'ated  and  did 
not  invite  harii'aininK’  until  .Auji'nst  of 
1!>74.  On  this,  Jud}>e  Sinner  held  that 
“past  failure  hy  a  union  to  assert  a 
statutory  rin'ht  does  not  stop  suhseiiuent 
assertion”.  He  said,  however,  that  even 
if  the  union  had  waived  the  rin'ht  to  pro¬ 
test  the  office  lules,  the  newspaper  was 
lenally  ohlinated  to  harnain  about  the 
rules  as  supplemented  hy  the  code  of 
ethics.  The  newspaper  also  ain'ued  that 
the  leiiuiiement  to  harnain  over  the 
ethics  code  impinn'eil  upon  the  news¬ 
paper’s  Fii  st  Amendment  rin'hts.  “.A  de- 
tei-m illation  that  the  code  is  a  manda¬ 
tory  hai'naininn  subject  would  certainly 
infrinne  on  the  newspaper’s  freedom  to 
determine  the  ipiality  of  its  news  and 
editorial  content  and,  dependinn  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  (Iuild,  could  easily  desti'oy 
that  freedom  altonether,"  the  news¬ 
paper  arniied.  This  arn'ument  was  re¬ 
jected  hy  Judne  Sinner,  who  ipioted  pre¬ 
vious  NLRB  cases  involvinn  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  the  Wichita  news¬ 
papers  to  say:  “The  business  of  the 
newspaper  is  not  immune  from  the  act’s 
coverane  merely  because  it  is  an  anency 
of  the  press." 

The  decision  reipiires  the  Pottstown 
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850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


Mcfcury  to  cease  cefusiiij;'  to  btu'U'aiii  col¬ 
lectively  on  office  fules  :ind  codes  of 
ethics,  chtiiifi'in};'  fules  and  codes  of  con¬ 
duct  without  pi  iof  consultatioti  and  bar- 
U'aininu'  with  the  union,  and  “intei  fei  iiifr 
with,  festfaininj’'  of  coefcintr employes  in 
the  exercise  of  their  }>'nartinteed  rights." 

Judn't*  Singer  further  ordered  that  the 
Mercury’s  code  of  ethics  be  rescinded  in 
writing  and  that,  or  reipiest,  the  Mer¬ 
cury  bargain  with  the  union  concerninir 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
embodied  in  office  rules  and  codes  of 
ethics. 

Round  up 

(Coiitiiiin'il  from  itiiye  IJ) 

or  fictional."  Hirla  has  been  trying  to 
sack  Verji’liese  for  the  past  1,7  months, 
and  the  hit'll  court  had  issued  a  stay  on 
the  publisher’s  authority  until  it  ruled 
whether  or  not  India’s  press  council  was 
the  proper  forum  whei'e  the  char>re.s 
could  be  heard.  I nvestin'ations  by  the 
press  council  revealed  thi'ouKh  tes¬ 
timony  |)resented  by  Birla  that  com¬ 
panies  under  his  control  had  invested 
heavily  in  a  new  car  to  be  made  by  the 
prime  minister’s  son,  .Sanjay  (landhi.  In 
addition  to  the  newspaper,  Birla  has 
commercial  interests  in  automobiles, 
textiles,  suffar  and  jute. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ASTROLOGY 


DAILY  HOROSCOPE:  Top  quality,  well 
written,  lively,  concise  daily  horoscope 
priced  at  $1.50  a  week  regardless  of  cir 
eolation.  Camera-ready  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples;  Penny  Syndicate,  Box  921,  Mid 
City  Sta.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


BLACK  COMMENTARY 


COMMENTARY  on  current  national  is¬ 
sues  affecting  blacks.  Weekly;  varied 
viewpoints.  Samples.  Free  Press,  1101 
Desiard,  Monroe,  La.  71201 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


TAB  SIZE  quality  book  review.  Top  au¬ 
thors  among  reviewers.  6  to  8  pages, 
montly,  camera-ready  copy.  Write  Rio 
Grande  Sun,  B,)X  790,  Espanola,  N  M 
87532,  for  sarrple,  prices. 


BOOKVIEWS 

We  re  saying  thanks  to  our  growing  list 
of  weekly  subscribers  by  reducing  our 
annual  cost.  Samples  from  Interlude 
Productions.  Box  157.  Maplewood.  N.J. 
07040. 


CAREERS 


■HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!’ 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO. 
Box  C-lOO,  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 

AWARD  WINNING  COLUMN  ON  WORK 
ING  WOMEN,  jobs  and  women's  image. 
Tremendous  reader  response.  Send  Tor 
samples  and  prices.  GATCO,  Box  9175, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63177. 


CHESS 


LARRY  EVANS  ON  CHESS.  A  camera 
ready  weekly  by  Bobby  Fischer's  coach 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
many  leading  papers.  Free  samples.  Box 
1 182,  Reno.  Nev  89504 


COMIC  STRIPS 


BE  CRITICAL!  Compare  SANOCASTLES 
with  the  comic  strips  your  paper  now 
runs.  We  believe  we  have  a  better 
product  at  a  better  price.  Send  for  your 
FREE  brochure  today.  (You'll  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised!)  Write:  Sandcastles, 
P  0.  Box  1356,  Newport  News.  Va. 
23601. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  WHO'S  WHO 
1976  77.  Bicentennial  edition.  Expanded, 
updated.  More  than  5500  leading 
Catholics  in  many  fields;  some  2(X)0  new 
biographees.  Photos  and  biographies  of  23 
leading  Catholics  from  America's  past. 
Publication:  Nov.  1.  Price:  $19.95.  From: 
Natl.  Catholic  News  Service.  1312  Mass. 
Ave.  NW.  Washington.  D  C.  20006.  Phone: 
(202)  659-6732. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  LEASE  with  option  to  buy:  Zone  3 
weekly  now  grossing  $50,000,  to  qualified 
man-wife  edit-ad  team.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN  A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that’s  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave..  Seattle. 
Wash.  98104 


CONSUMER  NEWS 


CONSUMER'S  NOTEBOOK  An  infor 
mative  and  up-to-date  weekly  column  all 
about  stretching  the  American  dollar.  $2 
weekly.  Free  samples.  Patricia  Couch, 
1306  S.  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas.  Tx.  75208. 

GENERAL  INTEREST 


YOUR  WORLD  600-7(X)  word  reader- 
ship  building  general  interest  column  of 
lively,  informative  and  educational  read¬ 
ing  for  all  age  groups.  Intriguing  world¬ 
wide  facts  about  customs,  people, 
places  and  events  not  in  news  dis¬ 
patches.  Available  1  to  5  times  a  week. 
VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold  St.,  Park 
Forest,  III.  60466. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics—  now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd  ,  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701 


MUSIC 


Rock!  Jazz!  Country! 

TRIAL  OFFER:  6  Record  Reviews  FREE. 
Then  available  at  new  LOW  price.  Sub¬ 
scribers  report  response  excellent.  Con¬ 
tact;  HAROLD  FULLER,  29  W.  82nd  St.. 
New  York,  N  Y.  10024.  (212)  580^7763. 


PUZZLES 


WORD  PUZZLE— Camera-ready,  2  col- 

Iumn,  daily  word  puzzle  priced  at  only 
$1.50  a  week  regardless  of  circulation. 
Send  for  samples:  Penny  Syndicate.  Box 
921.  Mid  City  Sta.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


TV  LOGS 


COMPLETE  TV  LOG 
And  TV  Information  Services 
Local  listings,  feature  material  program 
highlights  and  half  tone  photographs. 
High  quality  camera  ready  copy  each 
week  TV  Log,  P  0  Box  7266,  Monroe. 
La.  71201. 

UNIQUE  TV  LOG  SERVICE 
We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Material 
comes  to  you  already  typeset  in  camera- 
ready  veloxes.  9  x  9'z  or  12-pica  column 
measures  available.  Write  for  samples 
and  additional  information.  Box  1266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 

the  newspaper—  it's  the  personality  and 

ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 

personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"ttie  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala  (205)  666  0893 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  tor  dailies 

and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 

confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546  3356 


OOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 
CAN  SELL 
YOUR  PROPERTY 

We  have  a  long  list  of  investors  in¬ 
terested  in  large  weeklies,  and  daily 
newspapers  of  any  size.  We  eliminate 
the  curious  and  underfinanced  pros¬ 
pects.  For  a  confidential,  professional 
representation  call  or  write:  Don  Mai 
colm.  1224  Tranquilla  Drive.  Dallas, 
Texas  75218;  (214)  324  4231  or  (214) 
233  4334;  or  Conway  Craig,  3114 
Knight  Robin,  San  Antonio.  Texas 
78209:  (512)  824  5528 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 


I  KREHBIEL  BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 

I  Newspaper  Sales.  Appraisals, 

Consultations 

j  (We  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

1  from  our  two  offices.) 

'.  MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 

I  P.  0.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927  3407. 
i  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of 
:  fice.  ”  P.  0.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381  6815. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
'  negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nigtits;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
'  course. 

!  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 

Newspaper  Broker 
404  N  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1  Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss,  39520 
Write  Us  In  Confidence— 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY,  fine  locale,  fast  growth,  good  plant, 
needs  strong  publisher.  $150,000  down. 
Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Phone  if  I 
know  you,  (209)  562-2587  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


$400,000  PLUS  GROSS.  4  weekly  papers. 
Shop  fully  offset  equipped.  Year  round 
Midwest  resort  area.  $375,000  with 
$80,(XX)  down.  Show  financial  ability  and 
experience.  Towe  Agency,  1720  Edwin, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.  32789. 


DAILY,  ZONE  6.  grossing  $225.0CX),  3-unit 
offset  press,  5200  circulation  exclusive, 
priced  $385,000.  no  real  estate,  terms. 
EAST  SUBURBAN  GROUP,  weeklies,  all 
paid  circulation,  highly  profitable,  sell  at 

fross  of  $2.6  million,  terms.  Full  plant, 
-unit  offset  press. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY,  only  paper  in  county 
7000  plus.  2  unit  press,  Compugraphic, 
gross  $92,000.  with  building  included, 
price  $110,000.  terms,  wilderness  area. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66207 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$18,000  CASH  (XJWN  will  put  you  in  the 
cock  pit  of  7000  *  camera-ready  county 
weekly  located  in  pleasant  Upstate  Zone  2 
community.  Ideal  tor  husband  wife  team, 
one  man  show  or  refugee  from  rat  race. 
Publication  less  than  a  year  old.  Growth 
potential  unlimited.  Publisher  South 
bound.  Livable  48-month  balance.  Box 
1364.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  AREA,  working 
partner  wanted  in  established  weekly 
shopper.  Yearly  gross  $400,000-  •. 
$100,000  down  payment  direct  from 
owner.  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  available.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  TEAM  wants 
to  buy  exclusive  weekly,  group  or  small 
daily  in  $2CX)-250.000  gross  range.  Sec¬ 
recy  pledged.  Ready  with  substantial  down 
payment.  Box  1354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


PRINTING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 


WEB  OFFSET  (central)  printing  plant  20 
miles  west  of  Denver.  In  the  mountains. 
Profitable.  Canyon  Courier.  Box  43(3, 
Evergreen.  Cok).  80439. 


INDEPENDENT  PLANT  printing  a  group  of 
weeklies  plus  specialty  items,  grossing 
over  $100M.  Housed  m  12.60(3  sq.  ft. 
building  which  can  be  bought  or  rented. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  or  firm 
wishing  to  establish  a  base  of  operations  in 
the  fast  growing  Southwest  Florida  area. 
Box  1442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


COMPLETE  COLOR  PRINTING  PLANT 
2  Hoe  Pancoast  presses  in  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Complete  stereo  equipment.  A 
number  of  spare  parts.  Presses  21'2 
cutoff.  D.  H.  Lawson,  Southern  Colorprint 
Corp.,  P.  0.  Box  1205,  Newport  News.  Va. 
23601. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


2961  3800.  297  ITV  4600.  Key¬ 

boards -1200.  FHN  Business  Products 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.J.  08057  Ph 
(609)  235-7614. 


COMPSTAR.  model  190-2,  serial  #155, 
approximately  4  years  old.  2  film 
sfrips~7  to  1(J  pt..  excellent  condition. 
PACESETTER,  model  813;  serial  #540, 
approximately  3  years  old.  some  spare 
parts  and  prints. 

TWO  PHOTONS,  model  560.  serial  #36 
and  37.  8  years  old.  spare  parts  and 
complete  set  of  prints,  recently  rebuilt 
by  in-plant  machinists. 

Contact  the  Production  Manager.  Contra 
Costa  Times,  P.  0.  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif.  94596.  Ph:  (415)  935-2525. 


MARK  II  PHOTON  PACESETTER,  2 
Discs  4  and  8  typefaces.  8  type  sizes. 
Apgro^ately  3'  z  years  of  age  priced  at 


COMP  STAR  191  -Sets  type  sizes  from 
5*2  point  to  48  point  up  to  150  LPM,  45 
picas- priced  at  $10,250.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
tails. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215  (913)  492-9050 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


2  SUPER  QUICKS  (Wide  Range)  Serial 
No.'s  678  and  714  with  option  cabinets 
one  with  Tab-Matic,  33  grids  and  width 
plugs,  spare  readers,  cards  and  parts.  Re¬ 
placed  with  VIP's.  G.  W.  Gardner,  Morning 
News,  Florence,  S.C.  29601. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961TL  with  9  film 
strips  and  parts  kit  excellent  condition. 
Call  collect.  Eddy  Printing  Corp..  Albion, 
N.Y.  (716)  589-5fel. 


COMPUSCAN  170  16K  Computer,  Elec¬ 
tronic  read  head.  Stack  feeder,  spare  parts 
kit,  BRPE  punch,  program  for  reading 
Courier  and  Perry.  Very  good  condition.  For 
additional  information,  contact  Glenn 
Shank,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  101  N. 
6th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.  18105.  (215)  433- 
4241. 


ENGRAVING 


VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH.  K  181.  Excellent 
condition.  Has  75.  120.  137  and  152-line 
screens  plus  spare  tubes.  For  further  in 
formation,  contact  Tom  Maloy,  The  Ok 
lahoma  Publishing  Co..  P.  0.  Box  25125. 
Oklahoma  City.  (jkla.  73125.  (405)  232- 
3311 


HERCULES  MERIGRAPH  SYSTEM  tor 
sale.  2  Merigraph  TM  200  Exposure  Units. 
2  Merigraph  TM  200  Developer  units,  2 
plate  trimmers,  2  plate  crimpers,  6 
aluminum  plate  hangers.  Total  package 
$35,0(X).  Bob  Murphy,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Trenton  Times  Newspaper,  500  Perry 
St.,  Trenton.  N.J.  08605.  (6(}9)  396-3232. 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  48-P  with  9  hoopers,  good  as 


new— soon  available.  Also,  (jerrard  ST  35C 
twine  tyers,  Flowmaster  curves  and  other 
Mail  Room  equipment.  WOOD  SUPERMA- 
TIC  STEREO  platecasting  machine.  22'*'4 
Cu.r  ulete.  Sol  Steinberg,  (212)  556-7202 


MULLER'KIARTINI 


TRADE-INS 

MULLER-MARTINI  EM-10 

inserting  machine  with  4 
feeders.  Reconditioned; 
warranty.  Also  available: 
3  additional  insert 
stations,  reconditioned. 


STA-HI  Stacker,  rebuilt, 
excellent  condition. 


DIDDE-GLASER  inserting 
machine,  3  stations. 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORR 

40  BABRO  DRIVE 

/■Ifl'-  HAUPPAUGE,  N  Y  11787 


(516)  582-4343 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae,  Englewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  8  units  22^4  x  36.  1968 
Goss  Signature  4  units  22^4  x  36 
Goss  Uroanite  presses  and  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units.  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


J-PROFS--Part-time  positions  available  in 
all  50  states  editing,  staffing  and  helping 
publisher  put  out  unique  new  national  pub¬ 
lication.  Healthy  earnings  potential.  Box 
1432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLANKET  WASHERS  (RYCO)  installed 
on  7  unit  Urbanite-  real  bargain  -  cannot 
use  because  press  does  not  have  automa¬ 
tic  throw-off.  If  you  have  pasters  and  long 
runs  a  real  money  saver.  T  A.  Clemente, 
(518)  465-4591. 

STEREO 

1  GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  Serial  No. 
141;  2  Goss  Tension  Millers,  22^4  cutoff, 
serial  Nos.  40  and  41.  Call  Richard  Mun¬ 
son,  (504)  383- 1111,  State-T imes  &  Advo¬ 
cate.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  19G 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

USED  GRAPHIC  ELECTRONICS  PHOTO¬ 
LATHE.  Running  condition.  Will  pay  $500. 
Mr.  Levous,  (3(55)  754-3233,  45  N.E.  54 
St  ,  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

TWO  GOSS  URBANITE  UNITS  in  good 
condition  with  roll  stand.  Paul  Brooks, 
Ocala.  Fla.  (904)  629-0011. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

COLOR  MULTI-PRINTS 

COLOR  PHOTO  MULTI  PRINTS 
as  low  as  40«  each  in  quantity.  Ideal  for 
sales  aids,  conventions,  promotions,  etc. 
Top  quality  pro  color  lab  invites 
inquiries— free  rates  and  information. 
Write  COLOUR  INC.,  Dept.  B,  Box  3819, 
Hayward,  Calif.  94540. 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 

Help 

Wented... 

1 

ACADEMIC 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U  S  A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929  4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


0*N*E* 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  oil  bath 
'66-'69  $62,500 

NEWS  KING.  4  units,  ColorKing  folder, 
'73  $67,500 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  2  units, '69  $35  000 

COUNTERVEYOR  104A.  reconditioned 

$4350 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment 
1761  Tully  Circle  N.E. 

Atlanta.  Ga.  30329  (404)  321-3992 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  ADVISOR -Daily  Collegian 
independent  5-day  a  week  student  news 
paper  at  Penn  State,  seeks  person  to  ad 
vise  student  editorial  and  business  staffs 
and  supervise  typesetting  production  de 
partment  with  paid  manager  and 
employees.  Bachelors  degree  preferred 
News  experience  required,  preferably 
some  supervisory.  Gene  Goodwin.  Colle 
gian  Inc.,  216  Carnegie.  University  Park 
Pa.  16802. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD,  Information  and  Ag 
ricultural  Journalism  and  Program  Direc 
tor.  Extension  Communications  and  Edu 
cational  Aids  Program  Area.  PhD  preferred 
with  graduate  or  undergraduate  work  in 
mass  communications  or  related  area 
Others  with  education  and  exceptional  ex 
perience  in  communications  considered 
Send  resume  and  or  request  for  additional 
information  to:  L.  L.  Boyd,  Chairman- 
Search  Committee,  220  Coffey  Hall,  Uni 
versify  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 
55108.  Information  by  telephone  at  (612) 
373-0751.  The  University  of  Minnesota  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
This  growing  newspaper  in  an  exciting 
market  needs  a  business  manager.  Prefer 
CPA  MBA  with  some  marketing-sales  ex¬ 
perience.  To  work  as  No.  2  person  to  pub¬ 
lisher  in  all  business  activities  of  the 
newspaper. 

THE  DESERT  SUN 
P.O.  Box  190 

Palm  Springs.  Calif.  92262 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
A  lOM  evening  and  Sunday  paper  in  Zone 
1  IS  seeking  a  person  experienced  in  man¬ 
agement,  someone  who  has  had  the  oopor- 
tunity  to  be  involved  in  most  phases  of  the 
business.  Advertising  background  helpful. 
&  Publisher. 


Box  1350,  Editor  i 


MANAGEMENT  NEEDED  for  Zone  3  bi¬ 
weekly.  Excellent  advertising  market  and 
potential  unlimited.  Ideal  for  husband  and 
wife  team.  Still  trying  to  get  established 
and  right  person  must  be  able  to  perform 
in  more  than  one  specialized  area.  Equity 
available  to  right  individual  after  reason¬ 
able  time  limit.  Box  1415,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  27,  1975 


SALES/MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 


Responsible  for  sales  and  administra¬ 
tion,  reporting  to  president.  News¬ 
paper  experience  and  advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Apply  Allan  P. 
Johnson,  Caller-Times,  P.O.  Box  9136, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78408. 


EXPERIENCED  SMALL  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE  as  general  manager  of  a  70(X) 
circulation  daily  with  current  problems  but 
real  growth  potential.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  personnel  problems,  shape  staff, 
organization  and  budget  to  develop  a  local 
newspaper  to  high  professional  standards. 
Salary  in  line  with  requirements.  Good 
offset  plant  in  very  desirable  Northeast 
area.  Box  1458,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GUILD  ADMINISTRATOR 
The  Wire  Service  Guild,  AFL-CIO,  is  seek¬ 
ing  applicants  for  the  position  of  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  local,  which  is  the  only 
nationwide  local  in  The  Newspaper  Guilci. 
Applicants  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
wire  service  operations  and  union- 
management  relations,  and  have  negotiat¬ 
ing,  contract  enforcement  and  administra¬ 
tive  experience.  The  administrator  will 
work  out  of  the  Wire  Service  Guild's  New 
York  headquarters  office.  Salary  is  negoti¬ 
able.  Those  interested  should  apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Wire  Service  Guild.  133  W.  44th  St.. 
New  York.  N.Y.  1CX)36. 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  open  in  newspaper 
association,  management.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Utah  Press 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1327,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84110. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
Sales  and  administrative  assistant  to  small 
growing  Philadelphia  publisher  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  phases  of  the  business.  BA 
plus  5  years  sales  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Box  1462,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  daily  in 
Zone  7,  good  opportunity  for  right  person 
with  an  active  interest  in  his  department. 
Good  starting  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references  and  working  ex¬ 
perience.  Contact  L.  V.  Sciortino,  Editor. 
P.  0.  Box  150.  Fort  Scott.  Kans.  66701. 


DIVISION  MANAGER  needed  to  work  for 
large  award  winning  Midwestern  oaily.  Will 
be  responsible  for  motivating  and  instruct¬ 
ing  experienced  and  recently  hired  district 
managers  in  the  Inner  City.  Must  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  home  delivery 
technique  and  ability  to  supervise  staff  of 
8  to  10  adults.  Exrellent  salarv  and  cor"- 
plete  fringe  benefit  package.  Confidential 
resume  to  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Best  circulation  director  in  the  world 
Minimum  5years  experience.  40,000  ABC 
daily.  Zone  9.  metro  area.  Salary  open.  Re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1450,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  Manager  for 
Zone  8  PM  daily.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Top  remuneration  and  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Needed  at  once,  the  right  person  for  a  new 
national  Christian  bi-weekly  tabloid  of 
nearly  'z  million  circulation  now.  Require¬ 
ments  include  experience  in  building 
newspaper  and  or  consumer  media  circu¬ 
lation.  If  you  think  you're  the  person  for 
this  job  contact:  Bob  Slosser  or  Dan 
Malachuk,  National  Courier,  201  Church 
St.,  Plainfield,  N.J.  07060  (201)  754- 
0745. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FRUSTRATED? 

So  are  we!  We  need  a  Classified  Manager. 
We  had  a  man  who  was  building  our  clas¬ 
sified  section  furiously,  but  a  newspaper 
group  thought  he  was  good  too!  Join  a 
team  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  a 
growing  classified  section.  Send  resume 
and  earning  requirements  to  Reid  L.  Chris¬ 
tensen,  Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main  St.. 
Keokuk,  Iowa  52632.  • 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
50,000  circulation  daily  in  highly  competi¬ 
tive  market  in  Zone  2.  Willing  to  pay  top 
dollar  for  top  person.  Must  be  good  or¬ 
ganizer.  good  communicator,  excellent 
salesman  and  able  to  motivate  others.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  organizing  phone  room  and 
outside  sales  force  necessary.  This  is  a 
tough  job  for  a  tough  person,  the  task  is 
difficult  but  the  rewards  are  great.  If  you 
are  promotional  minded,  amibtious,  have  a 
good  track  record  and  are  willing  to  work 
hard  to  achieve  success,  this  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  you've  been  waiting  for.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box  1444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
ADVERTISING  SALES 
The  Owego  Pennysaver  Press  offers  a  gold¬ 
en  opportunity  for  someone  who  is  career 
minded,  has  a  definite  desire  to  learn  the 
advertising  sales  business -and  meets  the 
following  criteria:  ‘Successful  applicant 
must  be  imaginative,  intelligent,  aggres¬ 
sive,  take-charge  and  positive  thinking. 
•  Proven  record  of  sales  success.  ‘  Ability  to 
successfully  qualify  and  open  new  ac¬ 
counts.  ‘Definite  command  of  telephone 
selling.  ‘Late  model  automobile.  Before 
you  make  your  first  sales  call,  we  will 
teach  you  the  concept  of  effective  lay¬ 
out  and  design,  salesmanship  and  the 
psychology  of  selling  the  Pennysaver. 
remuneration  -Tangible:  Excellent 
Salary -  open;  bonuses  travel  and  enter¬ 
tainment  expenses  and  major  medical.  In¬ 
tangible:  Work  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
entire  staff  works  as  a  team  and  your  ef¬ 
forts  and  accomplishments  are  recognized 
by  everyone.  You  will  wake  up  every  morn¬ 
ing  wanting  to  go  to  work.  The  working 
facilities  are  brand  new  and  all  the  tools, 
schooling  and  training  necessary  for  your 
advancement  are  readily  available  at  no 
cost  to  you  -only  your  time.  PHONE  FOR 
APPOINTMENT  (607)-687-2434.  Or  send 
your  resume  tO:  OWEGO  PENNYSAVER 
PRESS,  INC.  181-183  Front  St.,  Owego, 
N.Y.  13827  Attention  Thomas  L.  Griffis. 
President. 


UNIVERSITY  DAILY  seeks  person  to  fill 
new,  permanent,  full-time  position  in  ad 
sales.  Minimum  3  years  experience  selling 
display  advertising  for  daily  newspapers. 
Degree  preferred,  out  opportunity  to  work 
on  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree.  Sal¬ 
ary,  commission,  car  allowance,  (Jniversity 
fringes.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  and  references:  Director. 
Personnel  Administration.  Indiana  State 
University,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  47809. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

OUR  MAJOR  SUBURBAN  newspaper 
group  rs  start  rng  a  new  weekly  newspa|)er 
in  the  Chicago  suburbs.  We  are  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive,  recent  college 
graduates  tor  the  advertising  and  editorial 
departments.  This  is  your  chance  to  learn 
the  newspaper  business  from  the  ground 
up.  Excellent  salary  and  full  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

rOR  WOULD-BE  REPORTERS 
WITH  LITTLE  EXPERIENCE 
HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order  winch  publishes  a  general 
news  maga/ine  in  western  Canada,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  new  memb<>rs.  men  and  women,  to 
train  as  reporters  and  writers.  Company 
memtxns  receive  as  income  $1  a  day  plus 
all  living  essentials.  For  a  person  of  deci¬ 
sive  religious  conviction  who  wants  to 
serve  in  the  media,  this  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn,  on  a  highly  effective  and 
tightly  edited  magazine.  Write  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  Company  of  the  Cross.  11224  142 
Street,  Edmonton.  Canada,  T5M-1T9. 
403)  452-8442. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
large  Midwest  suburban  chain  weeklies 
and  dailies.  Circulation  200.000  Manage 
35  salesmen.  Excellent  market,  tremend¬ 
ous  opportunity.  Should  have  competitive 
market  experience.  Base  salary  and  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1440,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE,  enthusiastic 
shirt-sleeve  ad  salesperson  with  proven 
track  record.  Strong  in  promotion,  ideas, 
layouts  and  sales.  East  growing,  top  week 
ly.  Beautiful  area.  Outdoor  recreation 
abounds  year  around.  Must  include  re¬ 
sume.  references,  sala^  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Self-starters  write 
Marty.  Verde  Independent.  Box  517.  Cot¬ 
tonwood.  An;.  86326. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
Opportunity  to  join  a  growing  publishing 
firm  on  tlie  sfatf  of  one  of  several  of  tlie 
world's  leading  hobby  publications.  2  or  3 
years  print  advertising  sales  experience 
and  the  ability  to  write  and  prepare  rough 
layouts  necessary. 

You  must  be  able  to  prepare  and  sell  your 
own  programs  through  telephone,  direct 
mail  and  limited  travel.  Salary  open,  excel¬ 
lent  company  benefits.  New  plant  and 
equipment  located  in  a  pleasant  suburban 
community. 

If  you  like  an  exciting  publishing  atmo¬ 
sphere  with  career  potential,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to. 

AMOS  PRESS.  INC. 

Wayne  Lawrence.  V.P.  Advertising 
P.O.  Box  150  Sidney.  Ohio  45365 

AGGRESSIVE  AND  GROWING  5-day  PM  in 
Zone  5  is  looking  for  an  exciting  advertis¬ 
ing  salesperson  who  can  make  his  her  own 
layouts,  write  copy.handle  some  existing 
accounts  and  sell  into  new  markets.  Excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary,  bonus,  company  be 
nefits  and  OPPORTUNITY.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  111  complete  confidence  to  Box  1435. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


MANAGER  for  8000  PM  offset  daily  in 
growing  Westfield.  Mass,  market.  Salary 
and  bonus  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  or  write  John  W.  Nash  at  448 
Main  St..  Winsfed.  Conn.  (203)  379-3333. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER-SALESMAN 
with  high  credentials  in  developing  all 
facets  of  display  and  classified  sales  de¬ 
partments.  9000  circulation  in  Upper 
Great  Lakes  area.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Box  1315.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE'VE  GROWN!  And  need  an  ad  manager 
with  some  writing  and  photo  ability  to 
handle  what  I  can't  on  3000  circulation 
weekly.  Send  resume  and  salary  needs  to 
Herald-Leader,  Box  66,  Bellevue.  Iowa 
52031. 

SALESPERSON 

Resort  and  travel  advertising  experience 
desirable.  Must  be  tree  to  travel.  New  York 
area  newspaper.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1463,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


AREA  5  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  the  confidence  to  believe  that 
you  can  chart  the  course  in  community 
news  coverage  and  editorial  column  lead¬ 
ership  that  will  earn  a  new  weekly  the  re¬ 
spect  of  Its  readers  and  your  peers?  If  your 
talent  supports  this  confidence.  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you.  Write  Box  1429.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  for  Virginia 
afternoon  daily,  with  at  least  4  years  ex¬ 
perience,  Should  be  able  to  cover  every¬ 
thing  including  spot  news,  features  and 
politics.  Only  applicants  from  Zone  3  or  4 
will  be  considered.  Box  1365.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  Seek  an  experienced 
self-starter  for  immediate  opening  on 
36,000  daily  located  m  coastal  North 
Carolina.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus  plus 
major  company  benefits.  Submit  resume 
together  with  background  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1424.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Up  your  lifestyle  and  grow 
with  us! 

STYMIED  IN  YOUR 
PRESENT  POSITION? 

The  Beloit  Daily  News.  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  a 
23.500  circulation  paper,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  "strong  "  sales  per¬ 
son  who,  for  reasons  beyond  their  control. 
IS  not  moving  "up  the  ladder.  "  We  plan  to 
tram  this  sales  person  to  be  the  No.  2  per¬ 
son  on  a  retail  staff  of  7.  The  position  will 
require  a  dedicated  person  who  is  willing  to 
put  in  the  time  and  effort  to  get  the  job 
done. 

We  are  an  affiliate  of  Hagadone  Newspap¬ 
ers.  publishers  of  17  newspapers  in  13 
states. 

Remuneration  will  be  in  the  form  of  salary 
and  commission  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  We  offer  all  standard 
fringe  benefits. 

Call  or  write  Anthony  A.  Allegretti,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Beloit  Daily  News.  149 
State  St.,  Beloit.  Wise.  53511.  (608)  365- 
8811. 


19,000  PM  ZONE  9  DAILY  seeks  city  editor 
with  some  supervisory,  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  This  is  a  shirtsleeve,  detail 
position.  Applicant  must  be  able  to  com¬ 
municate  and  direct  reporting  staff.  Will 
have  help  of  parttime  assistant.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  to  John  Buchner.  Al¬ 
bany  Democrat  Herald,  Box  130.  Albany, 
Oreg.  97321. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
EDITOR 

Are  you  conservative  in  fiscal  matters,  but 
liberal  on  most  social  issues?  If  you  have 
the  flair  for  words,  ability  to  comprehend 
complex  issues  and  work  well  with  people, 
we  may  want  you  to  edit  and  produce  the 
editorial  page  of  a  prizewinning  35.000 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  Midwest 
Modern  newspaper  plant  and  latest 
technological  advances;  top  quality  news 
staff;  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
Write  The  Daily  Journal.  Kankakee.  Ill 
60901. 

THE  NATION'S  TOP  newsletter  dealing 
with  utility  rates  and  energy  financing  is 
seeking  a  Washington.  D  C.  based  editor 
who  can  take  charge  of  the  publication 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  1420.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  45.000  PM  and  Sunday 
m  Zone  4.  You'll  need  a  year  or  2  of  exfieri 
ence  to  handle  this  opportunity  on  a  good 
looking,  well-edited  paper.  Your  duties  will 
include  editing,  layout  and,  soon,  work  in 
the  slot.  Send  resume,  a  couple  of  layout 
clips  and  salary  history  to  Box  1393.  Editor 
&  Publisher 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  28,000  morning  daily 
to  write  column  on  women's  activities 
supervise  page  layout,  editing.  Prefer  ex 
perience  on  weekly,  smaller  daily.  Must  be 
good  typist  for  OCR  operation.  Salary  $140 
week.  Box  1404.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  FOCUS  section  editor.  E 
perienced  writer  editor  with  a  good  feature 
touch  to  brighten  and  localize  a  section 
which  focuses  on  broad  range  of  common 
ity  activities  and  people.  Also  includes 
standard  "women's  page  "  fare,  but  in 
secondary  role.  A  personal,  local  column 
would  be  an  asset.  Begin  end  of  "75 
Gerald  H.  Sharpnack.  Managing  Editor 
Coloradoan,  Box  1577,  Fort  Collins.  Colo 
80522.  (303)  493-6397. 


EDITOR 

Bilingual  editor.  Spanish  English,  to  pub 
lish  a  small  weekly  newspaper.  Work  in¬ 
volves  all  aspects  of  journalism  in  getting 
paper  to  print.  Salary  range  $10,000  to 
$12,000.  For  information  or  application 
contact  Lacasade  Puerto  Rico  Inc..  244 
Albany  Ave..  Hartford.  Conn.  06120.  Ph: 
(203)  522-7296. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  handle  vari¬ 
ety  of  duties  writing,  editing  for  Ken¬ 
tucky's  fastest  growing  weekly.  Seek 
experience  but  will  consider  all.  The 
Sentinel.  Bbx  378.  Greenup.  Ky.  41144. 

HARD-HITTING.  SELF-STARTING  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  for  widely  respected  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly.  Cover  mainly  town  gov¬ 
ernment.  education.  Camera  knowledge 
helpful.  Job  will  be  as  rewarding  as  you 
make  if.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  1399. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  5  WEEKLY  EDITOR.  Unusual  opjaor- 
tunity  for  capable  self-starter.  Modern 
plant.  Good  starting  salary  with  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan.  Box  1426.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

Our  Living  Today  department  has  an  / 
immediate  opening  for  a  good  writer  , 
with  a  general  news  background  Op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  with  pro¬ 
gressive  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  We  ' 
want  a  "hit",  not  just  a  "Ms."  i 

Box  1380,  Editor  &  Publisher  !. 


EDITOR  FEE  PAID 

TO  $18M  PAY 

Technical  publication.  No.  1  in  field,  seeks 
experienced  editor.  Knowledge  of  railroads 
a  plus.  Send  2  resumes  to  Dennis  Stiea 
Associates,  3(X)  E.  34th  St..  New  York. 
NY.  10016. 


COPY  EDITOR.  200.000  daily  in  Zone  4. 
Must  be  exfierienced  in  heads,  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout.  Most  of  our  editors  can 
jjerform  all  desk  duties  and  we  will  expect 
the  same  of  you.  It's  a  very  demanding  job, 
but  full  of  satisfaction  for  the  person  who 
loves  journalism  and  enjoys  working  on  a 
team  of  professionals.  Tell  us  what  you  can 
do  and  will  do  for  us  in  letter  to  Box  1460. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

To  direct  staff  in  editing  and  publishing 
QUALI'TY  PROGRESS.  Requirements; 
Bachelors  degree;  skill  in  Journalism; 
strength  in  management;  technical 
background,  preferably  in  Quality  Control. 
Send  resume  with  education,  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to;  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Society  for  Quality  Con¬ 
trol.  161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  53203. 

INDUSTRIAL  WRITER  for  leading  Toledo 
sales  promotion  and  public  relations 
agency.  Experience  in  automotive- 
transjxirtation  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Send  resume  with  address  and  phone 
number  to  Griff  Watkins.  Flournoy  and 
Gibbs  Inc..  1600  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio  43624. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  medium 
size  AM  in  Zone  4.  Modern  layout  skills  and 
management  ability  a  must,  as  job  entails 
5-day-a-week  desk  and  administrative 
duties.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1461.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Assistant  Editor 

TAKE  OVER  AS  EDITOR  1  YEAR 
Prestigious  publication  seeks  good  writer 
with  civil  engineering  knowledge  or 
background.  Top  spot  when  editor  retires. 
Send  2  resumes  to  Dennis  Shea  As¬ 
sociates.  300  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y. 
10016. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  with 
photographic  experience  for  prize-winning 
central  Arizona  weekly.  Self-starter 
needed.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
Don  Kramer.  Publisher,  The  Dispatch,  P.O. 
Box  639.  Casa  Grande.  Ariz.  85222. 

RELIGIOUS.  NON-PROFIT  organization 
wants  experienced  Los  Angeles  based 
newspaperman  to  work  on  part-time  as¬ 
signments  .n  the  religious  anti-Communist 
field.  Send  resume  to  Box  11,  Glendale, 
Calif.  91209. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR  with  layout  experience  for 
Zone  5  morning  daily  Include  starting  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  with  resume.  Box  1430, 
Editor  &  Publisher 

SPORTS  WRITER  Must  have  exjaerience 
covering  a  variety  of  college  and  local 
sports,  as  well  as  a  background  of  editing 
and  page  layout.  Send  salary  require¬ 
ments.  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  1446. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


REPORT 

Tlie  first  sex  news  magazine  seeks  news¬ 
paper  journalists  to  supply  news  reports 
and  news  features  plus  photographs,  if 
possible.  Contact:  REPORT.  28  James  St.. 
London  W-1.  England.  Ph:  935-3879. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN.  Goss  Community,  experi¬ 
enced  through  4-color.  Excellent  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  for  the  right  person. 
Bob  Parks,  Fricke-Parks  Press.  37428 
Centralmont  PL,  Fremont.  Calif.  94536. 


JOURNEYMEN  PRESSMEN  Experienced 
Metro  offset  pressmen  for  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  daily.  Permanent  situa¬ 
tions.  no  floaters  need  apply.  Give  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Union  scale.  Personnel 
Department.  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal. 
P.O.  Box  70.  Las  Vegas.  Nev  89121. 


CAPABLE  web  offset  pressman  for  V-15A, 
4  days.  40  hours.  Call  Mr.  Soucy  at  (201) 
838  9000. 


PRODUCTION 


MANAGER  cold  type  comjxisition;  experi¬ 
enced  only:  knowledge  of  positive  and 
negative  camera  process  required;  know¬ 
ledge  of  phototypesetting  systems  helpful. 
Must  be  able  to  develop  and  motivate 
staff.  Weekly  group  in  growth  market.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
1445.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPER  for  19M  daily  cold 
tyjDe.  Merigraph  operation.  Will  pay  top  dol¬ 
lar  for  cost -jDer- page  expert.  Great  fringes 
plus  easy  living  area.  Confidential  replies 
to  Box  1456.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

LAWYERS'  ASSOCIATION  seeks  versatile 
public  relations  person  to  prepare  and 
issue  news  releases,  announcements, 
brochures,  other  printed  matter.  Effi¬ 
ciency  in  typing,  knowledge  of  media,  ex¬ 
perience  in  proofreading,  editing,  layout, 
type  and  follow-through  with  printer  es¬ 
sential.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Executive  Director,  14  Vesey  St.. 
New  York,  N  Y.  10007. 


Positions 
Wanted  . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  PUBLISHER 
Young  (37)  with  excellent  background  in 
comjjetitive  markets.  Former  ad  director, 
good  administrator,  profit  producer.  Look¬ 
ing  for  challenge.  Box  1359.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


S.HIRTSLEEVE  COMMUNITY  ORIENTED 
dggressive  editor  with  competitive  daily 
development  record  seeks  key  manage¬ 
ment  challenge  on  daily  or  weekly  group. 
Production,  hot,  cold,  new  technology, 
knowhow.  Family,  degree  15  years  solid 
progress.  Box  1401.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNICATIONS  EXPERT  seeking  col¬ 
lege  information  prost  or  weekly  editorship. 
Upper  Midwest  preferred.  J-Grad  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  facets  of  media.  Call  (301) 
676-4447. 


WORKING  PUBLISHER  General  Manager. 
Strong  in  all  phases  of  small  daily-large 
weekly  newspapering.  Prefer  Area  6.  8  or 
7.  Call  (214)  423-1704. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  I 

EDITORIAL  I 

EDITORIAL 

-  I 

EDITORIAL 

GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Ad  Director.  Qual¬ 
ity  background  with  competitive  experi¬ 
ence  in  major  and  minor  markets.  Strong 
in  administration,  sales,  marketing.  P.R. 
and  personal  image.  Experienced  team 
man  and  profit  producer  with  over  20  good 
working  years  ahead  seeking  executive 
post  with  good  firm.  Box  1245.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ART  PRODUCTION 

ART  DIRECTOR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER: 
BFA  Design.  4  years  experience  on 
award-winning  Florida  weeklies  (lOM  and 
4M  circulation),  seeks  same  position  on 
10-20M  offset  weekly.  Zone  1.  Additional 
qualifications  and  resume  upon  request. 
Box  1441.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  6500  daily.  25 
years  experience,  seeks  move.  Box  1348. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  NEED  tor  a  qualified  Circulation 
Manager  can  be  filled  now!  Box  1437. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY-WORKING  Ad  Manager,  out¬ 
standing  organizer  and  motivator  Un¬ 
equaled  in  sales  and  account  control. 
Guaranteed  solid,  long  term  lineage  in¬ 
creases.  B.  Scales.  (415)  447-7637. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  available  for 
Zone  1.  2  or  3.  Age  30.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  3  years  department  store  copywri¬ 
ter.  2  years  space  sales.  2  years  account 
executive  4A  agency.  Box  1388.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG.  DYNAMIC  advertising  manager 
has  run  out  of  growth  potential.  Well 
rounded  experience.  Highly  successful 
track  record  with  major  account  experi¬ 
ence.  Thorough  working  knowledge  of 
budgeting,  co-op.  marketing  and  sales 
promotion.  Totally  familiar  with  the  offset 
process.  Compugraphic  typesetting 
equipment.  Strong  in  administration,  sales 
and  motivation.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box  1448. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  25.  seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  10  20.0(X)  circulation  paper.  Sea¬ 
soned  professional,  experienced  at  direct 
ing  small  daily  staff.  Columnist,  feature 
writer,  reporter,  editor  seeks  step  up  to 
organization  that  encourages  aggressive¬ 
ness.  perfection,  dedication.  Will  relocate 
any  Zone  Box  1423.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUSBAND.  WIFE  JOURNALISTS  seek  pos¬ 
itions  on  metro  daily  any  Zone.  He  -  5 
years  reporting  editing  experience  on 
70M  •  Zone  1  daily.  She  7  years 
reporting  editing  on  dailies  Zones  3.  1.  Box 
1395.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUPER  TALENTED,  versatile  editor.  31. 
with  8  years  experience,  seeks  slot  on 
weekly,  daily  or  specialty  magazine  in 
Zones  1.2.8.  It  you  desire  an  award¬ 
winning  publication.  I  want  to  help  you  get 
there.  Experience?  Editor,  well-known 
sports  magazine;  reporter,  network  TV: 
and  daily,  weekly  newspaper  sports.  Excel¬ 
lent  profile  features,  sports  and  polished 
photographer  (own  equipment).  Box  1334. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WRITER 

18  years  experience.  Age  39.  Recession 
axed  last  publisher  Now  in  East,  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1419.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  Ambitious,  energetic  news¬ 
man  seeks  challenging  opportunity.  9 
years  mostly-metro  experience  as  city 
editor,  copy-layout  editor,  rewriter  and  re¬ 
porter.  Would  consider  position  with  large, 
medium  or  small  daily.  Box  1421.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER,  graduate  of  U.  of  Iowa 
Writer's  Workshop,  seeks  writing  or  editing 
position.  Technical  writing  experience. 
Salary  open.  Box  1417.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  FLORIDA  EDITORS:  Versatile 
newswoman  wants  to  work  m  sunny  clime. 
What  do  you  have?  Box  1407.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR— J-Grad.  24.  looking  for  the  right 
desk.  Strong  in  layouts  and  ab'e  to  get  the 
best  out  of  others.  Proven  experience  as 
reporter  and  deskman  on  community 
newspapers.  Prefer  small  or  medium  daily. 
Zone  3.4  or  6.  but  will  consider  any.  Box 
1418.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  available  immediately. 
Hard-working  and  very  conscientious.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  kinds  of  newspapers  from 
smallest  weekly  to  Top  Ten  daily.  Box 
1403.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  43.  family  man.  with  heavy 
editing  and  makeup  background,  including 
universal  desk.  Available  immediately. 
Prefer  Zones  1.2.  Box  1397.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NYU  HONORS  Journalism  graduate  with  6 
months  experience  as  AP  reporter-intern 
seeks  position  with  daily.  Hardworking, 
dedicated,  reliable,  will  consider  any  start, 
any  Zone.  Resume,  samples.  Box  1243. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO-FOR-ONE  SALE!  Witty  sports 
columnist  and  imaginative  deskman— the 
perfect  one-man  gang  tor  today's 
economy-minded  newspaper.  6  years 
metro  experience.  Layout  freak.  Hurry 
supply  limited!  Box  1447.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DAILY  EDITOR,  now  in 
D  C.,  homesick  for  24-hour,  pressure-box 
days  as  community  journalist.  Box  1449. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YALE  BA.  MAJ.  state,  national  awards.  3 
years  reporting;  seek  challenge  any  Zone. 
Box  1451.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOOEY  ON  WELFARE!  Experienced 
writer-editor,  now  employed  at  $12M  for 
state  agency,  has  grown  disenchanted 
with  the  concept,  seeks  return  to  private 
industry.  BA.  MA.  fluent  French.  Spanish. 
Location  no  problem.  Box  1436.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HONEST  REPORTER  seeks  honest  paper. 
3  years  experience  includes  copy  editing, 
photography.  J-Degree.  Box  1438.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

QUALITY-CONSCIOUS  deskman  now 
handling  family  business  wants  back  into 
newspapering.  More  than  15  years  of  nm. 
slot  and  telegraph  work  for  2  metropolitan 
dailies.  Virginia.  North  Carolina  or 
neighboring  states  preferred.  Neat, 
serious-minded,  cool  under  pressure.  De- 

free.  References.  Age  40.  Box  1443. 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  JOB  WILL  TRAVEL  -  Spoitswriter 
with  5  years  experience  covering  pro  bas¬ 
ketball  and  baseball,  colleges  and  preps 
seek4  position  with  metropolitan  daily.  Wil¬ 
ling  to  go  anywhere,  do  anything  for  chal¬ 
lenging  writing  position.  Box  1439.  Editor 
&  PubTisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  42.  conversant  all 
editorial  functions,  competent  swing  man. 
experienced  reporter  all  beats,  very  good 
oft-beat.  human  interest.  Located  Zone  9. 
Box  1080.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  YOUNG  REPORTER  2  years 
experience,  daily  and  weekly,  hard  news 
and  features.  Proficient  in  all  government 
coverage  J-Grad.  27.  dependable.  Seek 
university  area.  Free  clips  available.  Bernie 
Hayden.  4425  Faroe  PL.  Rockville.  Md. 

SCIENCE  MEDICAL  WRITER 
Best  possible  qualifications  to  put  these 
popular  topics  into  readable  perspective. 
Clips  and  resume  to  prove  it.  Box  1377. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  REPORTER-Any  Zone,  any  sal¬ 
ary  considered.  J-grad,  6  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  30.(XX)  daily.  Photo  ability.  Box 
1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR.  47.  on  metropolitan  Zone  3 
daily  would  like  to  switch  to  editorial  or 
column  writing.  Box  1353.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  26.  2  years  with  40M  regional 
daily  covering  all  beats  in  city  of  15.000. 
seeks  position  in  or  near  an  urban  location. 
Zone  1.  2.  Box  1351.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  OR  EDITING  position.  Bachelor's 
Degrees  in  Journalism.  Political  Science. 
Some  political  reporting  experience;  1  year 
copy  desk  experience  includes  layout  and 
makeup.  Any  Zone.  Box  1387.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HERE  IS  THE  REPORTER  you  need:  in¬ 
quisitive.  responsible,  resourceful.  Some 
experience.  MA  pending.  Have  family, 
want  to  settle  Anywhere.  Box  1402.  Editor 
&  Publisher 


EDITOR  REPORTER  12  years  reporter 
writer  covering  New  York  City  and  North 
Jersey.  5  years  an  editor.  Incisive  writing, 
skillful  heads,  captions,  editing,  makeup. 
Specialties:  investigative  news,  politics, 
features.  Strong  on  ideas,  issues.  In¬ 
terested  work  New  York  City.  North  Jersey 
or  vicinity.  Box  1324,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

PALATABLE,  SERIOUS  ARTS  COVER¬ 
AGE  Specialist  in  symphonic  music, 
opera,  ballet  and  theater  wishes  to  relocate 
to  a  cultural  metropolitan  area  providing 
new  challenge.  Offering  original,  human¬ 
istic  and  credible  commentary  with  3  years 
experience  and  firm  grounding  in  hard 
news.  Box  1394.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUTHOR  THINKER 
-temporary  or  part  time  — 

-  magazine  quality  for  tight  budgets — 
Seminal,  2-book  author,  much  reviewed 
and  televised,  N.Y.  Times  Magazine.  Yale 
and  U.  of  Chicago  (MA),  seeks  quality  as¬ 
signments.  He  ferrets  out  "detective"  type 
facts  on  individuals  and  groups,  or  "re¬ 
search  "  type  about  policy  and  principles. 
But  he  does  not  dwell  in  a  tower.  Reviewers 
say  he  "explains"  complicated  things 
lucidly  and  vividly.  (914)  947-3141,  or  Box 
1411.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WASHINGTON  REPORT¬ 
ER.  Has  covered  White  House.  Congress 
and  national  politics  tor  major  daily  and 
has  written  articles  tor  leading  magazines. 
Wants  to  be  his  own  boss  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  serious,  energetic  daily. 
Resume  and  reterences  on  request.  Box 
1413.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEY  SPORTS  FANS!  Your  busy  season  is 
here.  Still  using  your  old  lineup?  Maybe 
what  you  need  to  make  your  team  into  a 
champion  is  a  versatile  pro.  one  with  5 
years  experience  at  all  levels  ot  coverage. 
To  be  the  best,  hire  the  best.  Box  1409,  | 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


DEPENDABLE  sports  writer,  27,  8  years 
experience,  seeks  sports  editorship  10- 
50,000  PM,  or  baseball  desk-makeup 
combination  on  PM.  Enjoy  community  in¬ 
volvement.  strong  on  organization,  tight 
yet  lively  human  interest  writing;  extensive 
editing,  layout  experience.  Box  1457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  BOUND:  Top  notch  sports,  news 
writer,  3 1 .  wants  to  relocate  in  Florida.  Box 
1454.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWHOUSE  GRADUATE  seeks  profes¬ 
sional  experience  In  the  newspaper  field  in 
Areas  1,2, 3. 4.  I  have  experience  on  cam¬ 
pus  and  local  newspapers.  Box  1452, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OBJECTIVE  NEWSMAN,  25.  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  on  contemporary  news 
publication.  General  assignment,  bureau 
chief  and  corporate  editorship  experience. 
Box  1453.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  copy  editor.  41.  seeks  to 
relocate.  Write,  rewrite.  Seattle  Times. 
Wes  Johnson.  10815  S.E.  233rd  PL.  Kent. 
Wash.  98031. 

_ FREELANCE _ 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
seeks  trade,  other  assignments  in  Chicago, 
western  Michigan,  northern  Indiana  areas. 
Box  1412.  Editor  &  Publisher 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

MOTOR  DRIVE  Ready  and  able  to  add 
zest  to  sports  photos.  I've  done  it  all  from 
desk  to  general  assignment  photography 
and  am  ready  to  specialize.  Prefer  a  PMS 
paper  but  will  consider  all.  Box  1406. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RIT  GRADUATE,  PJ  Major;  Public 
Relations  Marketing  experience;  Zone  1. 
2.  7.  8.  9.  Resume  Portfolio:  Available 
now;  Box  1344.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  photographer  with  3 
years  experience  on  Michigan  daily  as  staff 
photographer.  Currently  in  final  semester 
of  BA  degree  program  at  Brooks  Institute. 
School  of  Photography.  Seek  challenging 
position  after  graduation  in  November. 
Any  Zone.  Bill  Kaiser,  441  Old  Coast  Hwy. 
#20.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  93103. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  union  and  non-union.  OCR, 
VDT.  phototypesetting,  camera,  offset 
printing,  conversion  to  offset.  Have  or¬ 
ganizational  skills,  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  motivate.  Box  1422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEED  NEW  CHALLENGE.  18  years  pro¬ 
duction.  13  years  management.  Conver¬ 
sions,  electronic  editing.  OCR.  photo¬ 
comp.  plastic  plates  and  press  problems. 
Box  1341.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR  EDITOR  available  assignments  metro. 
Ideas  editor-writer-reporter  (early  retire¬ 
ment).  Metro  New  York.  Long  Island  publi¬ 
cation  PR  advertising.  Box  1431.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
What  the  public  doesn't  know 


'I'lu-  rt*a<iiiiK’  pultlic  has  little  if  any  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  Jinijreinents  and 
appraisals  of  the  news  that  take  place  in 
news  rooms  an<l  editors'  offices 
whenevt*r  a  major  news  story,  such  as  an 
attempted  assassination  of  I’resident 
Ford,  breaks  suddenly  and  takes  priority 
(»ver  other  items. 

We  wondei-  if  any  readers  think  about 
what  the  front  i)aK'e,  and  other  panes,  of 
theii'  newspapcM'  woulil  have  looked  like 
that  ilay  if  some  women  hadn't  fired  a 
nun  at  the  l’resi<lenl. 

For  instance,  what  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  pane  of  the  Xfir  York 
TimcK  Tuesday,  .September  2d.  which 
hail  an  einht-column  two-line  banner 
and  more  than  .ad'd  of  the  panv  devoteil 
to  five  aspects  of  the  story'.’  What  stories 
would  have  nntten  the  bin  ti’eatment'.’ 
What  stoi'ies  ended  u))  inside  that  minht 
have  been  on  pane  one'.’ 

The  same  iiuestion  can  he  asked  about 
every  morninn  newspaper  in  the  country 
that  day.  (Otily  on  the  West  Coast  did 
p.m.  papers  have  an  opportunity  tocovei’ 
the  assassination  attempt.  The  Son 
F  ra  iicixco  Fxiiiiiiiicr  replated  for  the 
story.)  The  answio’s,  of  course,  will  vary 
from  city  to  city  dependinnon  what  local 
news  was  competinn  with  national  and 
international  news  at  that  time,  k'or  in¬ 
stance,  in  Moston  the  teachers  went  on 
strike. 

Hut.  in  \ew  York  City,  Mayor  .Ahe 
Heame  and  the  problems  of  his  city  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  appear  on  the  fi'ont 
pajre  for  the  first  time  in  months.  It 
seems  loj^ical  that  had  not  the  assassi¬ 
nation  attempt  been  made.  Mayor 
Heame  would  have  been  on  the  front 
I)a^re  atjain  with  a  stoi'y  of  his  plans  to 
dischai'tre  four  more  top  officials. 

It  seems  likely,  also,  that  the  city's 
sanitation  mess  would  have  been  front- 
pa>>ed  with  the  report  from  the  Mayoi's 
office  that  half  of  the  streets  are  “filthy." 

Xationally.  President  Foi’d  in  a  .San 
Francisco  speech  called  for  a  $100  hillioii 
program  like  the  “.Manhattan  Project" 
to  trive  the  r..S.  “ener^ry  independence  in 
10  years  or  less"  and  that  didn't  j^et  the 
hiy:  news  play  it  desei’ved. 

Heni’y  Kissin^jer  made  a  major  speech 
at  the  Fnited  N'ations  with  pi'oposals  foi- 
a  new  approach  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
Fast  which  mijrht  have  been  ti'eated 
more  prominently. 

What  local,  national,  or  Intel-national 
stories  did  not  tret  printed  because  of  the 
competition  foi-  space'?  It  is  an  interest- 
intr  siieculation.  Watch  the  headlines  for 
the  next  few  days  and  try  to  jruess  the 
answer  as  news  media  play  catch-ui) 
with  the  news  report.  It  will  all  he  there 
sooner  oi-  later. 

(lointr  hack  to  Kissin>rer's  CX  address, 
we  tret  mole  than  a  little  tired — we  trvt  a 
little  alarmed — at  our  trovernment's  in¬ 
attention  to  Latin  .America.  In  a  wide- 
rantrintr  r>0-minute  speech,  Kissintrer 
lauded  the  Ktryptitin-lsraeli  accord  and 
(iroposeil  other  informal  discussions  be¬ 
tween  key  nations  to  clear  the  way  for 
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further  understandintr"  he  discussed  re- 
latiitns  between  the  I'.S.,  China,  Xorth 
and  .South  Korea;  the  problem  of  nuclear 
weapons;  Creece  and  Turkey  in  Cyprus; 
South  .-Xfrican  confrontations.  Hi*  cov¬ 
ered  the  world,  hut  not  one  mention  of 
Latin  .-Xmerica  which  is  on  our  own 
loorstep. 

We  happcMied  to  he  attendinjr  a  pro- 
>rram  that  evenin«:  in  which  the  .Acade¬ 
my  of  Television  .Ai'ts  and  .Sciences  hon¬ 
ored  Televisa,  .S..A.  id’  Mexico,  for  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  craft.  Our  host,  Uomulo 
O'Fai-rill,  .Jr.,  chairman  of  Televisa,  an 
association  of  four  commei-cial  networks 
competing  with  two  jrnvernment  net¬ 
works.  is  also  jiuhlisher  of  Xorrdnilrn, 
one  of  .Mexico  City's  leadinjr  dailies,  as 
well  as  the  Doilii  Vc/c.s,  its  only  Kntrlish- 
lantruav:e  daily.  The  subject  of  the  new 
Presidential  choice  for  Mexico  was  on 
everyone's  mind  and  it  was  announced 
in  Mexico — and  informally  by  word  of 
mouth — durinp:  the  evening's  i)i-o«:ram. 
.Althou>rh  the  national  election  is  still 
more  than  a  year  away  the  selection  by 
President  Kcheverria  of  his  successor  at 
this  time  is  tantamount  to  election. 

The  relationship  between  our  Latin 
.American  neiu:hhors  and  the  U..S.  is 
hroujrht  home  strikingly  at  a  tratherinj!: 
like  this.  Kven  though  some  Yankees 
made  the  colossal  erroi-  of  referring  to 
the  relationship  of  Mexico  with 
.America — Mexicans  with  .Americans — 
there  is  an  understanding:  that  trans¬ 
cends  what  our  respective  ^^overnments 
may  he  doin^!:.  That  is  true  in  all  areas  of 
endeavor  in  every  Latin  .American  coun¬ 
try. 

Xone  of  us  must  forjjet  that  .Mexico 
and  many  other  countries  in  Latin 
.America  were  settled  by  Europeans  lonf>: 
before  our  own  country  was  and  that  we 
all  helontr  to  the  .Americas-  we  may  he 
■Mexican,  Hrazilian.  Chilean,  etc.,  hut  we 
are  all  .Americans.  Our  own  media  would 
do  well  to  remember  that. 

.And,  our  own  ^rovernment  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  insidious  foreign 
influences  threaten  the  .Americas-  -our 
neiirhhors — and  our  mutual  relations. 


Part  of  the  “Third  World"  is  in  our  own 
hemisphei-e  and  on  our  own  doorstep 
and  it  de -serves  as  much  attention  as  we 
seem  to  be  j^ivinj;  its  problems  in  .-Africa 
and  .-Asia. 

Weekly  group 
sold  for  over  $2m. 

The  MorrintoicH  (Tenn.)  (’itizro 
TrihiiHC,  a  daily,  has  purchased  the 
Tullahoma  weekly  tjroup  of  newspapei-s 
which  includes  the  Tiilkilioimi  Xrirx,  Thr 
Moiiclirstrr  Tiiiirs,  the  A'//,-  VoUrti  Timm, 
F(i jirttrrillr,  and  half-interest  in  The 
Hcnild-i  ’ll  roiiirlr,  Winchester. 

Lakeway  Publishers,  Inc.,  owners  and 
(luhlishers  of  the  Citizen  Tribune,  com¬ 
pleted  the  purchase  ajrreement  with  II  & 
S  Puhlishinjr  Company,  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Tullahoma  ^^roup  effective 
.Autrust  .‘11.  The  transaction  involved  a 
consideration  of  “more  than  two  million 
dollars,"  the  Tullahoma  announcement 
said. 

K.  .lack  Fishman  is  president  of  Lake¬ 
way  and  iiuhlisher  of  the  Citizen 
Tribune.  .Morris  L.  .Simon,  president  of 
the  I'ennessee  Press  .Association,  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  II  &  .S  Puhlishinjr  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  .Xews.  Harry  .AI.  Hill  is 
secretary-treasui'er.  They  are  co-owners 
of  the  company. 

Fishman  announced  that  Simon  will 
continue  as  publisher  of  The  .Xews  and 
that  Hill  will  continue  to  serve  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  said  no  changes  in 
personnel  of  the  newspapei-  or  of  the 
printinji-  opei-ation  are  planned. 

• 

New  Jersey  editor 
joins  K-R  tabloid 

F.  (lilnian  Spencer,  4(),  editor  of  the 
Trt’idon  {'S.,].)Ttridoiii<ni,  has  joined  the 
I'hiloilrliiliiii  Dtiilji  Xcirs  as  editor.  He 
succeeds  Rolfe  Xeill,  who  was  ajipointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  ('/m/-/oCc 
Ohsrrrrr  mid  Xcirs  (K&P,  September  20). 
The  Trentonian  is  owned  by  Ralph  Inner- 
soil.  The  Daily  News  is  in  the  Kninht- 
Ridder  nruup.  Hoth  newspapers  are  tab¬ 
loids.  Spencer,  l(i,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1!)74  for  editorials  focusinn  attention  on 
scandals  in  New  .lersey  state  n'(>vern- 
ment. 


Would  you  sell  if  you  found 
the  right  buyer?  Tell  us 
your  wishes.  We’ll  find  him 
for  you. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.: 

1730  K  Street,  N.W.  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1 
(312)  337-2754 

DALLAS:  I 

6060  N.  Central  Expwy.,  752()6. 
(214)691-2345  ^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

111  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)392-5671 
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The  right  press  for 
medium-circulalion  dailies* 


Until  now,  the  medium  size 
publisher  has  had  two 
alternatives  in  considering  web 
offset  presses.  One  meant  an 
excessive  number  of  press 
units,  the  other  a  larger  than 
necessary  capital  expenditure. 

Now  there’s  the  Harris 
N-1650,  specifically  designed 
for  the  20,000  to  75,000 
circulation  range. 


The  four-plate-wide  N-1650 
produces  up  to  96  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  60,000 
impressions  per  hour.  It’s 
electronically  controlled.  Has 
all  the  features  you  need  for 
peak  operating  efficiency. 

And  doesn’t  cost  you  an 
arm  and  a  leg. 

That’s  why  it  was  selected  by 
the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 


where  it  was  installed  in 
record  time. 

For  more  information  on  the 
N-1650,  or  the  four  other  web 
offset  newspaper  presses  in  our 
line,  write  Harris  Corporation, 
Web  Press  Division,  Mechanic 
Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island  02891. 
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What  Pyle  Awards  judges  are 
lecVking  for:  your  best 
writing  about  everyday  people 
with  everyday  dreams 


Next  jaiuiary  I  5  is  the  deadline  for 
entries  in  the  2  3rd  Lrnie  l^vle 
Memorial  .Awards  lor  newspaper 
writing  in  197  5  that  most  nearly 
exemplifies  the  style  and  cralts- 
manship  of  the  oreat  human  in¬ 
terest  columnist  and  reporter. 

Sponsored  annually 
hy  1  he  Scripps-l  loward 
roundation,  there  is  a 
first  pri/.e  of  $  1  000  and  a  medallion  plaque.'  and  ''' 
a  second  prize  of  $500  and  a  certificate. 

Most  A\mericans  remember  Lrnic  for  his  W  odd 
\\  ar  11  dispatches.  ^  et,  long  before  he  went  to  war, 
some  of  his  best  human  interest  reporting  was  done  as  a 
roymg  columnist  for  Senpps-f  loward  Newspapers.  He 
wrote  with  an  eye  toward  the  feelings,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  —  of  people. 


Therefore,  as  you  prepare 
material  for  judging,  select  the  best 
writing  you  ve  done  about  ev  eryday 
people  with  everyday  dreams.  The 
warmth  of  your  writing,  plus 
V,  your  talent  for  telling  a  story. 

— —  will  be  other  yardsticks  used 
to  judge  your  entry. 

Judging  will  be  by  a 
panel  selected  and  supervised  by  Dr. 

Richard  Gray,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Indiana  University.  Bloomington,  hid.  No  entry  blank 
is  required.  However,  material  submitted  must  be 
mounted  in  some  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a 
nominating  letter,  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author.  Work  published  in  magazines  or  periodicals  is 
not  eligible,  and  all  entries  become  property  of 
riie  Scripps-f  loward  Foundation. 


23rd  Annual  Ernie  Pyle  glk.  Scripps-Howard 
Memorial  Awards  i  Foundation 


200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.V.  10017 
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